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Vacation in Carthage 





‘Kidnapped’ Boy 
and Angry Mom 


CARTHAGE 

A curious national contro- 
versy involving a 19-month- 
old child declared sick in Texas 
and healthy in California, an 
angry mother, a Negro maid 
on vacation, an East Texas judge, 
two sovereign states, and even an 
election for vice-president raged 
around this small town 160 miles 
east of Houston. 

Mrs. Edna West, the mother, is 
a divorcee who runs a hat-check 
concession in a San Francisco 

rs] 


nightclub. She gave the nurse- 
maid, Eunella Sims, a notarized 
letter allowing her to take the 
little boy, David Lee West, on a 
vacation to visit the maid’s moth- 
er in Carthage. 

‘Dist. Judge Ward Chandler 
learned that the child was with 
the Negro family in a _ tenant 
house and sent officers out to col- 
lect him. The boy was made a 
ward of the State of Texas by 
Judge Chandler, who held a court 
hearing and said the child was 
“neglected and dependent.” He 








innocence Declared 
by Accused Priest 


SAN ANTONIO 

Public interest in the indict- 
ment of Father John B. Feit on 
a charge of attacking a 20-year- 
old college girl as she knelt in 
prayer in Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church in Edinburg last March 
found its expression in the pres- 
ence of a hundred reporters, cam- 
eramen, and onlookers here Tues- 
day. 

In a courthouse appearance that 
lasted 32 minutes, the priest de- 
clared his innocence, posted $10,- 
000 bond (signed by two priests 
and a contractor), and left—for 
an unannounced destination—with 
four other Catholic fathers. 

Father Feit’s attorney, Fred Se- 
maan, acknowledged that his 
client had also been questioned 
in connection with the rape-mur- 
der of a Rio Grande Valley beau- 
ty queen and school teacher, Irene 
Garza. “I hope they don’t try to 
pin every unsolved case in the 
Valley on Father Feit,” Semaan 
said. 

The priest himself seemed pale 
but composed as he delivered a 
prepared statement, and then re- 
peated it from memory. He said 
he had already taken 32 lie detec- 
tor tests and had undergone ques- 
tioning for 10 to 12 hours by 
Texas Rangers, with resulting 
damage to his nervous system 
which caused him to enter an 
out-of-state hospital. He said he 
had cooperated with law enforce- 
ment officers enough and would 
submit_to no more tests or ques- 
tionings. 

“I am not guilty of the offense 
with which I am charged. I am 
not a fugitive from justice and 
never have been.” 





said a Carthage pediatrician ex- 
amined the boy and found he had 
a serious hernia condition. 


Mrs. West said she first re- 
ceived a wire from Sheriff John 
Spradley saying she could not 
leave the child in possession of 
a Negro. She immediately ac- 
cused Texas of “kidnapping” her 
son because he was staying with 
a Negro family, and asked Cali- 
fornia Attorney General Stanley 
Mosk to seek his release from a 
welfare home in Henderson. 


In California, Mosk said the 
child and the mother were Cali- 
fornians and the question of neg- 
ligence is the responsibility of 
state authorities there. He said 
the State Department of Social 
Welfare reported “the mother is 
a suitable person and maintains 
a proper home for the child.” He 
telegraphed Gov. Price Daniel and 
Attorney General Will Wilson. 


California -Assistant Attorney 
General Franklin Williams, prac- 
tically issuing an _ ultimatum, 
called the case “unfair, probably 
unconstitutional, and most cer- 
tainly an outrage.” 

The mother boarded a tie 
and came to Texas. Judge Chan- 
dler ordered the return of the hoy 
to California, in state custody, 
where he would be turned over 
to welfare authorities. Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Powers, a _ registered 
nurse from the Texas Department 
of Public Safety, accompanied the 
child on the plane trip home. 

Clemo Clements, publisher of 
the Panola County Watchman in 
Carthage, said residents of Carth- 
age viewed the charges and coun- 
tercharges as a California attempt 
to embarrass the vice-presidential 
hopes of Sen. Lyndon Johnson. 

The episode ended Sunday wher 
the child was returned to his 
mother. He was first examined by 
a doctor for the California De- 
partment of Social Welfare, who 
said he could find no hernia con- 
dition. He added the child did 
have hydrocele, a small collec- 
tion of fluid in the scrotal sac. 
“David is in fine condition—per- 
fectly healthy,” he said. 

“Oh, thank God,” Mrs. West 
said when she learned the baby 
was being turned over to her. 


* * * 


Judge Chandler told the Ob- 
server that some Negroes report- 
ed the situation to a white fam- 
ily, who in turn told local au- 
thorities. 

At first, Judge Chandler said, 
he requested FBI authorities to 
look into the matter to see if a 
federal question was _ involved. 
They reported it was “a local mat- 
ter.” Judge Chandler, saying he 
knew of no state law prohibiting 
whites and Negroes from living 
together under the same roof—the 
law California sources charged he 
had brought into play—said he 
proceeded under state laws for 
the protection of neglected chil- 
dren. 

Factors, he said, were “the con- 
dition of the child’s health,” con- 
ditions in the shack where the 
child was being kept, and the 
child’s presence in his jurisdic- 
tion “without proper parental 

(Continued on Page 2) 





More Legal Delays 
In Houston Order 


School Board to Appeal; 
State Laws in Conflict 


HOUSTON 

Additional legal snarls loomed 
before the Houston school district 
this week, after Federal Judge 
Ben Connally clarified his earlier 
order for twelve-year, ‘stair-step’ 
integration of Houston schools, 
beginning with first grades next 
month. He meant first grade all 
along—not kindergarten, as con- 
strued by the school board’s con- 
servative majority and Supt. John 
McFarland in‘ their attempt to 
keep the schools desegregated for 
another year and avoid violating 
the 1957 state laws. 

Renewed efforts to stave off 
integration this fall and prevent 
the school system from losing $6 
million in state aid and accredita- 
tion under Texas segregation laws 
are now being taken. 

In an important meeting Mon- 
day, the board by the expected 
4-2 margins: 

* ordered its attorney, Joe 
Reynolds, to appeal Connal- 

ly’s order to the Fifth Court of 

Appeals in New Orleans. 

a ordered Reynolds to seek a 
stay of execution of the order. 


empowered Reynolds and 
McFarland to take legal steps 
to prevent the Texas Education 
Agency from withholding the $6 
miixon and acc: editation. 
@ adopted four new “criteria’ 
for admission to first grades. 

The board will also probably 
face lawsuits in connection with 
McFarland’s hastily written “cri- 
teria’, which have been interpret- 
ed as attempts to make integra- 
tion as ineffectual as possible. 
Weldon Berry, attorney for the 
Negro plaintiffs, warned he would 
seek an injunction in federal 
court against the new standards, 
charging they are in “blatant dis- 
regard” of Connally’s order. 

One of the provisions is that if 
there is more than one child of 
elementary school age in a fam- 
ily, all the children must attend 
the same school. This, in effect, 
would keep a Negro child from 
enrolling in an all-white school 
if a brother or sister was already 
in a more advanced grade in a 
Negro school. 

Two other provisions require 
that all students entering first 
grade be given medical examina- 
tions and that children desiring 
transfers to other schools be 
granted written permission from 
each principal involved. 

Berry, who said he was await- 
ing positive action by Reynolds, 
warned that in the event of an 
appeal of Connally’s order he 
would plea before the federal 
court that twelve years is too 
long a period in which to deseg- 
regate. 

Voting for the appeal and the 
admission criteria were Board 
President Dr. Henry Peterson, 
Stone Wells, Mrs. Frank Dyer, 
and Mrs. H. W. Cullen. Voting in 
opposition after heated debate 
were Dr. W. W. Kemmerer and 
Mrs. Charles E. White, the Negro 
member. Mrs. Bertie Maughmer, 
who was no-billed by a grand 
jury in the almost-fatal shooting 
of her husband, was not present. 

In the debate over the appeal 
of Connally’s order, Dr. Kem- 
merer said, “I think six years’ de- 
lay is sufficient. Further debate 

(Continued on Page 2) 





In Times of Crisis 


Lawyer 





We will serve no 
group or party -but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we-find it 
and the right as we 
See. it. 








Branton: 


Pine Bluff Profile 


PINE BLUFF, ARK 
Wiley A. Branton, the Negr 
lawyer for children seeking ad 
mittance to Little Rock’s white 
public schools before, during 
and since the Central Hig! 
School crisis of 1957, has a rel 
tively prosperous practice here 
He is a graduate of the Univer 
sity of Arkansas law school 
winner of several national | 
awards. He is a Baptist, a Shrine 
and a member of the Universi 
alumni association. He has a mod 
est office in what looks like 
two-story brick pill box near t 
Jefferson County Courthouse 
downtown Pine Bluff. 
Although a ranking 
spected leader of the essent 
leaderless Negroes in Arkan 
adamant and insistent in his 
feelings for their progress, he 
derstands with a seemingly 
limited perspective the 
Southern temperament. He 
worked hard for the Negro in tt! 
South, but outwardly he sh 
no bitterness. 
Robb Burlage 
Still pending before the federa 
district court in Little Rock 
a decision on Branton’s piea fo 
integration this fall of the loca 
junior high schools as the orig 
inal Little Rock desegregatior 
plan specified. His plea also as} 
for a ruling on whether the Lit 
Rock school board 
“good faith” in using a 
placement plan, now part of A 
kansas state law, since the Boa 
originally (before the 1957 cris 
had worked out a gradual 
graphic plan. 
The Little Rock school 
has ordered 13 Negroes admit 
to predominantly white ser 
high schools—Hall and Centra 
this fall, and 74 other Negr 
have applied to predominant 
white senior or junior highs. Th 
board has flatly denied integr 
tion of junior high schools 
year. During the last school 
five Negroes attended Centr 
High School and three went 
Hall High. About 40 others soug! 
admittance and were turned dov 
During the 1958-59 school 
Little Rock’s schools were cl 
by Governor Faubus to avoid 
federal integration order. In 19 
58, federal troops enforced 
gration of nine Negro student 
Central High. 
(The school board worked 
a plan of gradual desegregation 
1955-56 which involved no “plac 
ment” but set up geograph 
zones. However, the 
screened various Negro applicant 
and certified 17 for the first ye 
of the plan in 1957-58. Nine act 
ally faced Faubus’ National Guar 
troops in September, 1957. Unde 
the Arkansas Pupil Placemer 
Plan passed in 1958, school 
tricts may assign students accord 
ing to many different criteri< 
literally not including race 
implicitly built around it. Distri 
Judge John E. Miller heard Brar 
ton’s plea for more integration 
March 23. He has not yet hands 
down a decision.) 
The irony of the whoie Little 
Reck case, Branton believes, is 
that before Faubus defied the 


and 





is acting 


federal court order, they were 
going to protest the board’s only 
ertifying a handful of Negroes 
for entrance into Central. As 
worked out, it took the 
Airborne to get those nine 
the school. 
believes the pupil 
being used sym- 
‘pepper’ Southern 
to accommodate the Su- 
irt decision, will eventu- 
overturned by the high 
later,” Branton 


things 
10 1st 


inside 


nt plans, 


to 


sooner or 


3; 


Reporter 
“this delaying tactic will 
ied by a caveat decision 
he Court ... The present 

> a dead-end.” 
s particularly the case in 
ysas, he notes, because no 
districts are now taking 
n for voluntary compliance. 
re all waiting on the 


A lias in Climate 
This is mostly a result of the 
endous change in climate that 

(Continued on Page 2) 








‘Hea rings on Texas 
Hinted by Walter 


DALLAS 

E. Walter (D-Pa.) of 

House Un-American Activi- 

mmittee said there are a 

icant number of Communists 

ting in Texas and Red prop- 

is pouring in from Mex- 

ie made his charges in an 

ew with the Dallas News. 

in Dallas to address 

ate American Legion con- 

said “They (Communists) 

industry and education for 

t part.” He said his com- 

is thinking about investi- 

Communist infiltration of 

ymmittee had not decided 

her we ld hold a hear- 

Texas or in Washington— 

erever it is, there is a lot 

rial that we could ex- 

He suggested that state 

s not assume that the fed- 

government should do all 

rk in searching out sub- 

e Rep. Tom James of Dal- 

the Texas House general 

tigating committee, of which 

ecretary, “definitely has the 

under preliminary in- 

but I can’t say more 
time.” 

Landrum, Dallas News 

nist, wrote that Walter 

what he’s talking about.” 

i he had no evidence on 

Communists, but warned 

» are Texans who have been 

their names be used by 

fronts.” He said he 

(Walter's committee) 

to Dallas, opens up its in- 

tigations, and flushes out a 

unch of these Fifth-Amendment 


Am 


ation, 


ericans.” 








Arkansas Lawyer and the American Dilemma 


(Continued from Page 1) 
has taken place in Arkansas since 
the Faubus incident of 1957,” 
Branton says. “There has been 
almost a complete break in lines 
of communication between whites 
and Negroes.” 


He lists about 20 school districts 
in Arkansas that were coming up 
with voluntary plans in 1955 after 
the “deliberate speed” decision. 
“Now, not hinmg. Faubus has 
changed all that.” 


Nine school districts, including 
Little Rock, are now at least to- 
kenly desegregated, “but every- 
body else is waiting on the courts. 
If the school boards were to take 
action on their own, they would 
be labelled yankee integrationists, 
and that would be the end of 
that. 


“A good example of how things 
have changed,” says Branton, “is 
what happened to me in 1954 and 
what would happen today.” Un- 
der his glass-topped desk is a 
card with the simple lettering: 


Your Vote & Support 
Appreciated 
Wiley A. Branton 
Candidate for 
State Representative 
Jefferson County—Position 3 


“I decided to run in 1954 to ‘get 
out the vote.’ All you need to do 
to get out the vote among both 
white and colored people is to 
have a colored person run for of- 
fice. Another cologed fellow here 
in town ran for city alderman. 
I ran for county-wide representa- 
tive.” 
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Branton had just graduated a 
couple of years earlier from the 
University of Arkansas law school 
as its third Negro graduate. 
(There are no Negroes at the 
Fayetteville law school now, he 
says, and as far as Branton knows 
there are only 13 licensed Negro 
lawyers in the state.) 

“In that 1954 campaign I went 
all over the county seeking votes 
and attended every rally with all 
the other candidates, sometimes 
going into communities where 
there were no colored people. And 
not once was I booed or treated 
unkindly. I was treated just like 
the other candidates ... I was 
beaten two-to-one, but that’s a 
different matter. 

“Today, the story is tragically 
different. Faubus and Alford (the 
Little Rock Faubusite Congress- 
man) have set a pattern of avoid- 
ing Negroes. Bruce Bennett (at- 
torney general, unsuccessful can- 
didate for governor in this sum- 
mer’s primary) made it a prac- 
tice of not shaking any Negro’s 
hand in public. Things have 
clammed up. The bridges have 
been torn down.” 

He recalls how Governor Sid 
McMath in the early fifties made 
an attempt to integrate Negroes 
into the regular Democratic Party. 
“Now it’s almost a stigma just to 
talk about it.” He says the Negro 
has retreated into his own groups, 
such as the Arkansas Democratic 
Voters Association, and has in- 
creasigly lost contact with the 
rest of the Arkansas political com- 
munity. 

Since there is no place for the 
Negro to go—no one to whom he 
can turn—he turns to the few 
Negro professional leaders like 
Branton for help and leadership. 
Branton works a 16-hour day, lis- 
tening more to just “problems”’— 
from how to keep from being cut 
off the welfare rolls to how to 
get a job—than in running a law 
practice. 


The Big Gap 

Branton sees little real effort 
being made to bridge the gap be- 
tween the races right now. Even 
the churches have generally for- 
saken their attempts, he says. But 
he believes that “any time white 
and colored people can sit down 
and discuss anything together, 
that’s progress.” 

He is critical of the “white 
press” in the South for covering 
the Negro as only a crime figure 
or as an occasional music and 
sports stereotype—seldom attempt- 
ing to cover the significant posi- 
tive home town news of the 
Negro. “Most whites in the South 
have little concept of the compe- 
tent Negro,” he says. 

He believes the Negro in Ar- 
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kansas suffers from the same 
apathy that holds back the Negro 
throughout the South. He relates 
that Negro college students in 
Little Rock have staged protest 
sit-ins, but there has been no 
movement elsewhere in the state. 
Branton has yet to be shown 
that, as the national press insists, 
the “young Negro is a new Negro.” 
He sees most of the sit-ins as 
spontanteous reactions among the 
young people, not as an indication 
of real leadership—not yet. 

Most of the really superior 
young Negroes Branton has seen 
since his own youth decide not 
to fight it out, but just leave the 
state. (This is the pattern of many 
young whites in this embattled 
state as well, which lost 140,000 
in population during the last dec- 
ade.) Branton's brother went to 
Los Angeles to practice law. 

Why did Branton stick it out? 
“Pine Bluff is my home,” he says. 

There is no overt Negro voting 
denial in Arkansas, Branton says. 
The real problems, as he sees 
them, lie in securing some level 
of decent communication between 
the races, getting more basic op- 
portunity for .the Negro, and 
awakening him to his own politi- 
eal and social potentiality. 

Where a clear-cut “race issue” 
is raised, the Negro is usually 
united, Branton says, but other- 
wise not. By “race issue,” he 
means not only the issue as raised 
by white supremacists, but all 
those things that deal closely with 
the general aspirations of the col- 
ored community—the positive ap- 
peal of better housing, parks, 
streets, and equal police protec- 
tion. But few white politicians 
actively seek the Negro vote any 
more. For the time being it is 


Houston Schools 


(Continued from Page !) 
will only make matters worse, 
disturb people all the more.” Both 
he and Mrs. White reiterated the 
“inevitability” of integration. 

Mrs. Dyer referred to the elec- 
tion in which Houston voters 
turned down integration and said, 
“The important thing to us board 
members is that the people came 
out and said ‘no’.” 

Mrs. Cullen said she didn’t 
think Houston schools would be 
physically: ready for integration 
next month. Dr. Petersen said 
“We should have the courage to 
say ‘no’” to Connally’s orders. 

Both Dr. Kemmerer and Mrs. 
White said the board should “get 
at the root of the thing instead 
of chopping at its branches,” file 
a test case on the constitutionality 
of the state law, and not appeal. 

Leon Graham, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Texas Education 
Agency, said if Houston schools 
integrate this fall “we would have 
no alternative but to withhold 
the foundation program money.” 
Per capita money would not be 
affected, he said. 

Houston would be the first 
Texas school district to test the 
constitutionality of the state seg- 
regation laws, passed in 1957. The 
school district would be forced to 
test them to get the money. 

Reynolds told the board it 
could be argued the laws have no 
bearing on the Houston district 
since it was under a federal court 
order (October, 1957) to integrate 
before the laws went into effect. 

Houston’s member of the state 
board of education, attorney Jack 
Binion, says a testing of the con- 
stitutionality of the laws is the 
board's only recourse. Binion said 
what worries him most is that 
this year’s seniors in high school 
might lose their state accredita- 
tion and not have enough credits 
to enter college. 
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more a kiss of death than a boost, 
Branton observes. 


Mistaken Identity 


Branton has a very light com- 
plexion, and is sometimes taken 
for a “white man.” 

He was a member of the State 
Bar Association—with no ques- 
tions asked—from 1952 to 1954. 
In 1954 they sent back his check 
with no reply. He has made no 
attempt to gain membership again. 
“This sort of thing just happens 
and you never know why—but it’s 
not hard to guess,” Branton says 
without humor. 

While he was a member of the 
Bar Association, he tried to at- 
tend as many of the meetings as 
possible. Once, while seated at a 
Bar banquet in Little Rock, the 
lawyer sitting next to him turned 
to the olive-complexioned ‘Bran- 
ton and said, “You know, I hear 
there’s a nigger with us tonight, 
but I can’t spot him for the life 
of me . . . It- would be just my 
luck to have to sit next to him.” 

Branton replied, “Oh, is that 
so?” 

After the session was over, he 
identified himself to his compan- 
ion. To his surprise, they have 
been cordial “legal friends” ever 
since. 

“This is a funny reaction,” says 
Branton, “but such incidents make 
me feel just a little bit superior. 
Men make such fools of them- 
selves to avoid being human.” 

Today, however, he wishes it 
were possible for most white law- 
yers to accept him as a working 


colleague. . 
The Little Rock case has 
brought Branton the usual 


NAACP notoriety in the state, but 
never has any, attempt been made 
by state political demagogues to 
smear him. “After all, I’m a home 
town Arkansas boy.. They sure 
can’t say I'm a foreigner coming 
in to agitate,” he says. 





He has, of course, faced trouble 
from some quarters. A cross was 
burned in his family’s burial plot 
in Pine Bluff during the Central 
High School affair in the fall of 
1957. He has received hundreds of 
threatening and insulting tele- 
phone calls. Mail of all complex- 
ions from all over the globe has 
poured into his office. He keeps 
the letters sorted into three files: 
Hate, Friendly, and Curious 
(can’t decide which). 


Little Encouragement 

Branton hopes that what he 
considers justice will be done in 
Little Rock. He points to the fact 
that not a single one of the orig- 
inal Negro school children plain- 
tiffs has been admitted there. “It's 
sad that children have to be made 
legal subjects to gain- equal edu- 
cational opportunity anyway.” 

He keéps looking for encourag- 
ing signs of a better climate for 
the Negro in Arkansas. But he 
was particularly disappointed by 
the July primary, where Gover- 
nor Faubus swept to victory. 

He reflects on the statistical 
roadblock implied in the returns 
of the governor’s race: Faubus 
carried a majority of Little Rock’s 
Pulaski County and 47% of Little 
Rock proper. 

“I was thinking there might be 
a runoff, but I guess it was just 
my wishful thinking. 

“What really hurts, though,” 
confides Branton, “was Congress- 
man Alford winning re-election in 
Little Rock’s district—and carry- 
ing Little Rock at that. I thought 
maybe that after the closed 
schools and everything the people 
of Little Rock had awakened to 
the whole situation .. . but maybe 
not.” 

One look at Wiley A. Branton’s 
firm jaw, wrinkled brow, and 
quick smile, and the whole story 
is told: 

This is no game for faint hearts. 





Home to California 


(Continued from Page 1) 
care or guardianship.” 

What were the conditions in the 
shack? 

“It was in an unsanitary con- 
dition, there was an outdoor toilet, 
no screens, the place was swarm- 
ing with flies, only one bedroom 
—what I would refer to as a 
shack, a very modest tenant 
shack,” Judge Chandler replied. 

What about the Negro child 
living there? He had heard, he 
said, that there was “a small col- 
ored child there,” and alluded 
with irritation to what he said 
had been, in the protracted con- 
troversy and publicity, “such a 
vigorous effort to inject the race 
question when there was none.” 
In Rusk and Panola counties with- 
in the last year, he said, he had 
taken 12 to 15 dependent and neg- 
lected children into custody, some 
of them Negroes. 


“The colored question had noth- 
ing to do with it,” he said. 

“You take one child that is 
brought up under such hardship 
conditions,” he said, “he has built 
up an immunity to conditions of 
that kind, while that child raised 
in wholesome, sanitary conditions 
would not withstand the hardship 
conditions,” Judge Chandler ex- 
plained. 





“I’m not concerned with that 
cther (the Negro) child, because 
no one has filed a complaint,” he 
said. 

“The mother admitted she had 
no idea of the living conditions 
where the child was and did not 
inspect them while she was here,” 
the judge continued. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson had 
been reported concerned about 
the publicity from the case. Had 
he called the judge? “I under- 
stand that he called someone lo- 
cally, but I did not hear from 
Senator Johnson, Governor Dan- 
jel, or Attorney General (Will) 
Wilson, which I appreciated, be- 
cause it would have been im- 
proper,” Judge Chandler told the 
Observer. 

“It was not a race issue.” 

Would he be equally concerned, 
Judge Chandler was asked, with 
a Negro child under the same 
conditions if a complaint was filed 
with him? 

“I most assuredly would,” he 
replied. “I don’t see any differ- 
ence. The law looks after children 
without respect to race. They (Ne- 
groes) would certainly receive 
the same, equal concern of the 
court in protecting their welfare. 
It's not a question of race or color 
but a question of their human 
welfare,” he said. 
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Political Intelligence 





Name Committee 


The Campaign 

Gerald Mann, former state 

attorney general, was named 
Texas Democratic campaign man- 
ager, with Gov. Daniel and Speak- 
er Rayburn co-chairmen of the 
steering committee. The commit- 
tee also includes Sen. Yarborough; 
the 21 Texas Democratic congress- 
men; Texas national committee 


members Byron Skelton and Mrs. | 
H. H. Weinert; state chairman J. 
Ed Connally and vice-chairman 





Herc Ficklen in 
Dallas News 
9 


Mrs. H. Max Brooks; Jake Jacob- 
sen, secretary of SDEC; and all 
nominees for state office except 
Jerry Sadler, land commissioner. 
. Sadler said the steering com- 
mittee “has already steered so far 
to the left it’s in the ditch on the 
left side of the road” 
nounced he might write in some- 
one of his own choice on the 
Democratic ballot . . . Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson will handle much of 
the detail work in campaign head- 
quarters ... Jerry Holleman, state 
AFL-CIO president, will probably 
be added to the committee later, 
or someone he designates .. . 
‘Texans for Nixon’ movement was 
launched in Dallas when its chair- 
man, Carr P. Collins, Sr., charged 
“the Communists would have been 
satisfied” with every part of the 
Democratic ballot .. . Atty. Gen. 
Skelton accused Carr of “below- 
the-belt politics.” The first 
Belden statewide poll since the 
conventions showed Kennedy- 
Johnson 40 percent, Nixon-Lodge 
36 percent, undecided 24 percent. 
The plurality of Texas Protestants 
could swing the state Republican: 
among Catholics, 78 percent favor 
Kennedy-Johnson, 9 Nixon-Lodge, 
with 13 undecided. Among Protes- 
tants, 33 percent favor the Demo- 
crats, 42 the Republicans, with 25 
undecided .. . Yarborough said he 
had changed his plans for cam- 
paigning for the ticket in other 
states and would devote most of 
his time to Texas. After a huddle 
with Sen. Johnson on the Senate 
floor, he indicated the two have 
buried the political hatchet .. . 
Rayburn labeled predictions that 
the Republicans would carry Tex- 
as “silly. I don’t think anyone is 
going to turn Lyndon Johnson 
down.” He admitted the campaign 
would be “intense and bitter in 
a 
w Daniel told the Houston Post 
the Democratic platform is 
not as bad as he first thought. 
“The planks on civil rights are 
practically the same, so where are 
we going to go?” he asked. The 
Democratic platform is too free- 
spending, but he does not believe 
it calls for an oil depletion allow- 
ance reduction. He said he will 
not oppose the platform in the 
September convention. ... GOP 
national committee said it will 
send a “big name Republican” of 
cabinet status into Texas every 
ten days during the campaign, and 
Vice-Pres. Nixon will campaign 
“intensively” in the state. Sen. 
Barry Goldwater will address a 
$100 a plate dinner in Houston 
Sept. 29 . . . Sen. John Kennedy 


and an-’ 





and four of his relatives will 
campaign in Texas. His mother 
will come to Houston in a week. 


The Press 


iw In a poll of daily newspaper 
publishers in Texas, 21 pre- 
fer the Nixon-Lodge ticket, 9 
Kennedy-Johnson. They voted 16- 
14 that the Republicans would 
carry Texas, 17-14 they would win 
nationally. Ten listed religion as 
the biggest issue in Texas . 
Jim Mathis of the Houston Post 
in a poll of ten Texas congress- 
men found all but two doubtful 
that the Democratic ticket has a 
firm hold in the state .. . Cullum 
Greene of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, noting _how “politics 
make strange bedfellows,” pre- 
Gicts the Daniel-Johnson forces in 
the state convention “will be call- 
ing on the DOTC for help.” 
Allen Duckworth of the Dallas 
News reports there is still strong 
feeling among Texas Republicans 
for John Tower to step aside and 
allow Allan Shivers to run against 
Johnson for the Senate. A decision 
is due in several days ... Dallas 
News editorially said the Demo- 
erats are now afraid of carrying 
Texas. Their real apprehension 
lies in growing Protestant fears 
of a Catholic president, it said. 


Sen. Johnson: 


j@ Joined Sen. Kennedy in 
pushing hard for minimum 
wage and old age health bills in 
line with the Democratic plat- 
form . .. criticized the health bill 
which emerged from the Senate 
finance committee as “inadequate” 
and said “we should put this on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, linked to the 
social security system.” The com- 
mittee proposal, calling for fed- 
eral-state grants, would constantly 
subject the undertaking to the 
vagaries of state legislatures, he 
charged. 
ee Met with Gov. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan in a pri- 
vate conference, after which Wil- 
liams said, “I don’t know whether 
he is changing or we just didn’t 
appreciate him or he didn’t come 
through. I am very much encour- 
aged by his stand on medical aid.” 
.continued to be challenged in 
his race for two offices when at- 
torneys for Michael Schwille for- 
mally asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court to order a federal judge to 
set up a trial on the case. 





Special Committees 
to Help Observer 


4 AUSTIN 

The Observer’s subscriptions- 

advertising effort is getting un- 
der way. 
' As of Thursday night this week, 
Observer support committees had 
been established in Fort Worth, 
Denton, Longview, San Antonio, 
and Dallas. 

About 60 persons, 13 from Dal- 
las and most of the others from 
Fort Worth, attended a meeting 
last Thursday at the Fort Worth 
home of the John Wilsons. The 
Fort Worth people formed a work- 
ing committee and divided up va- 
rious tasks. Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Baker and Mrs. Margaret Carter 
became the coordinators of the 
Fort Worth program. Plans were 
discussed for selling subscriptions 
to individuals, unions, and stu- 
dents and faculty at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 


Another 60 persons turned out 
for a meeting at the Denton city 
auditorium. Mrs. Ruth Barton and 
Wayne Murdock, vice president of 
the Denton County Young Demo- 
crats, became co-chaimen of the 
Observer support committee there. 


In Longview, twelve men met 
at the Longview Hotel to map, 
with the editor, a vigorous cam- 
paign to sell subscriptions in East 
Texas. In the discussion over din- 
ner it was agreed that persons 
asked to subscribe should be told 
from the beginning that the Ob- 
server is liberal on race. J. W. 
Barker, business agent of the 
Longview carpenters’ local; James 
Strong, Carthage attorney; P. A. 
Thomas, oilworkers’ official and 
a state vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO; and M. L. Anglin, officer of 
the steelworkers’ local at Dain- 
gerfield, became a four-person 
steering committee, with Barker 
chairman. 


Others visited in East Texas 
last weekend undertook cam- 
paigns in their counties. 

Tuesday night, about 35 persons 
met in the Granada (Hilton) Ho- 
tel in a meeting called by busi- 
nessman Bill Sinkin and attorney 
John Daniels, co-chairmen of the 
Bexar County Friends of the Ob- 
server committee. Cty. Cmsr. Al- 
bert Pena, Mrs. Latane Lambert, 
and Mrs. Mae Tuggle, along with 
Sinkin and Daniels, became the 
Observer’s five-member steering 
committee in Bexar. A resolve 
was suggested by Sinkin that the 
committee seek to double Ob- 








Lone Star Lay-Off 





Teachers’ Plan 


West Texas faces a serious 
shortage of teachers this fall, 
Dr. Morris Wallace, head of the 
Texas Tech education department 
said. There are two or more teach 
ing jobs open in Texas for every 
certified applicant, he declared 
and 20 positions for every one 
applicant in West Texas. 
oe Personal income in Texas 
was five percent higher ir 
1959 than in 1958, compared to 
six percent rise nationally, the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce disclosed 
The increase made the state the 
second highest in per capita in 
come in the Southwest, just be 
hind Arizona. 
® Four men were killed and ter 
injured by an explosion 
the Rheem Manufacturing Co. A 
city arson investigator said the 
blast may have been caused by 
defective safety devices. 
@ Lone Star Steel Co. an 
nounced it will lay off be 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 empleyees 
at its East Texas plant beginning 
August 26. E. B. Germany, presi 
dent, said most of the major pro 
duction departments will be shut 
down completely or operate part 
time. 
e The Texas Dept. of the Ame 
ican Legion called for 
United States to adopt an iror 
fisted policy “to correct the pre 
ent intolerable situation in Cut 
in its state convention in Dal 
It also proposed that Texas pi 
mote legislation for compulsory 
teaching on the communist threat 
to high school students. 
2 The Dallas School Board ax 
proved an expenditure 
$600,000 for teachers’ salary raises 
Teachers with more than fiv 
years’ experience will get a $150 
raise. 
eS A major uprising of the Ma 
Maus in Kenya within the 
next month was predicted by Wi 





server subscriptions in San Ar 


tonio in the next three week 


Mrs. Lambert became the Ob 
server’s San Antonio busine 
representative. 


The Dallas meeting to be he 
Thursday night was organized 
those from Dallas attending 
week’s meeting in Fort Wort 

The editor Wednesday , 
much encouraged by the solid r 
sponse and planning at tl 
meetings. He said the continuat 
of the Observer now will depen¢ 
on the results of the work of 
committees. 
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n Dale Orand Defend- 
ant, in ~— “hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
for the 126th District 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
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at office in the Ci 


this the 8th da 
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Clerk of the District Courts, 
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TO Julius P. Garcia Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
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within 90 days after 
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MARTIN, JR. 
PUBLICATION | Clerk of the Distr 
Travis County, Texas 
Issued and giv 
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at the courthouse of said county | the peed styled and num- mel before the 126th District coined eta 


in the City of Austin, Travis | bered ca 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 16 | co 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 26th 
day of September, 1960, and an- 
swer the —- of plaintiff > 
Cause Number 118,658, in whic! 
Bette Jane Orand is Plaintiff a 
Loran Dale Orand is defendant, | say, at 
day of July, 1960, and the nature | tember, 
of which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of | nett 


nett is 


divorce dissolving the bonds of | Court on d 5 
1960, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

ing an action and prayer for 


matrimony heretofore and —_ 
onens between said 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 


plaintiff of such 
render their further 
gether as husband and wife alto- 
ether insupportable. Plaintiff | existin 
urther alleges that no children | plainti 
were born of said union, that cer- | on 
tain community property, to-wit,| such a 
a 1960 Ford and 

ture and furnishings, 
cumulated during 
and partition be made of the said 
comeeunliey pro} 
real property at 
Drive, Austin, Texas was acqui 


hold furni- 
were ac-| and 


. You “and ‘each = you) pi = 
y commanded to appear before | count: 
the 98th District Court of Travis 4 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
jouse of said county in the 


tition of plaintiff in Cause Ni 
ber 118,913, in which Alonia Bar. 


j 
a nature as to| against Def 
living to-| divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and 


further living ABS as husband 
wife insupportable. No chil- guilty of 
eir marriage |dren were born of this marriage} ang 


and no 
rad? £ that certain | accumulated. 
18 Dorchester per maiden name of 


in the 


10 o'clock A. M. 
Boy County, 


days from the| 10 o'clock A. 


or before, 10 o'clock A.M. 


1 and answer me — 


Julius P. 


the 9th day of August,| Being an action 


nt for a decree of | Ma 


now | Plaintiff alleges 
between said parties: 


ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 


Travis County, Texas, at or before 


ov — y= ——— of 42 
before 10 o'clock ys from the date of issuance 
A.M. of the first Monday after the | hereof; that is to 
expiration of 
date of issuance hereof; that is to 


M. of Monday the 
5th day of September, 1960, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
filed in said Court on the 19th|of Monday the 26th day of Sep-|Cause Number 118,694, in which 

1960, Katherine Garcia is Plaintiff and 
Garcia is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 2ist 
Plaintiff and Eddie Bur-| day of July, 1960, and the nature 


is defendant, filed in said of which said suit is as follows: 


began acourse of cruel and in- 


City of Austin, Pie 
Certificate No 
Company No. 02 
STATE BOARD OF In 


of the first Mon- 


say, at or before, 


Certify That 
Insurance Compa 
vada, has in all re ‘ 
with the law of Texas 
to insurance 


of office at Austir 
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Commissioner 


arties; 
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nature as 


able; 
red to her, and for relief a 


tr human and this 
efendant of|tinued until plaintiff was forced : y 
to ‘Tender their | to separate from defendant; plain- cypeer before the 98th 
tiff alleges that defendant was | Court of Travis Coun 
excesses, i plaintiff of a i te 
outrages toward ntiff o 

oraye Het | such a nature as to render their | Travis County, Texas 
ipa Gand | further ving soeetne? inmupear | Gay after the oxo 
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10 o'clock A. M. o 
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By A. E. JONES 
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am P 


tary of 


Strube, executive secre- 
the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade, at Abilene’s “Jay- 
Against Commun- 
ism.” He warned that money can- 
friendship abroad, and 
harged that the use of taxpay- 

money to feed needy nations 

the belief it will stop Com- 
nunism is “hypocrisy personified. 
This is not a battle of the stomach, 
battle of the minds. And 

id will always win over the 


iach 


e¢ Seminar 


not Duy 


@ Texas State Teachers Assn. 
adopted a six-point program 

be pushed in the next legisla- 
including an $810 raise in 
minimum salaries. In a 
ire the Assn. charged that 
has the poorest record in 


c Week in Texas 


eacners 














ion for improving salaries 
last decade, and ranks 
the minimum salaries it 
ys instructors and 36th in the 
it spent per child for educa- 


ve the 


@ The United States must fol- 
low a policy of lower inter- 
ates if the economy is to 
nd fast enough to prevent 
nployment, Cong. Jim Wright 

Texas Electric Co-ops 
ention in Austin. He said 

I cially manipulated” interest 

ates “stifle the new enterprises 

ded in the sixties.” 


* A 


1 the 


last-minute appeal from 
Houston chapter of the 
AACP for the life of George 
Moses, Houston Negro convicted 

shooting a policeman, arrived 
had been electrocuted at 
Huntsville. To the end Moses 

ntained he had shot in self- 
and did not know the 
who rushed into his house 
e narcotics officers. 


@ Five hundred families fled 
La Porte, and more than 40 
sons were seized with nausea, 
iiting, and headaches, when a 

of poison gas blanketed the 

A state of emergency was 

ared, and medical teams and 

s masks were rushed in. Harris 
inty Judge Bill Elliot said the 
mmissioners Court would in- 


after he 


efense 


estigate the causes, and the re- 

nsible company might be 

ged with violation of air 
tion laws. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—JEFFERSON 





Resonant Conscience 





Maverick Evsis erges 


SINCE THE ELECTION of Ralph 
Yarborough, Texas politics has been 
less interesting and less fundamental 
because of the absence of a rising lib- 
eral leader in whom the state’s con- 
siderable but mostly latent liberalism 
could find its expression and result. 
Although he made a good showing 
against Ben Ramsey, Don Yarbor- 
ough did not develop, last spring, 
into this leader: he seemed still to 
have too much to learn, and to be 
too “political,” too cautious. Rep. Bob 
Eckhardt of Houston is a state leader 
of unrivaled stature among liberals, 
but his career, being as important as 
it is, has tended toward a steadier 
program of ascent. There are other 
able liberal leaders, but most of them 
are principally local figures. 


Therefore, the sudden emergence 
of Maury Maverick, Jr., as the most 
likely and best qualified liberal can- 
didate should a U.S. Senate race de- 
velop next year is by all odds the 
best Texas political news since the 
sweep of the San Antonio House 
delegation by the Franklin Spears 
coalition. 


As a member of the House in the 
early fifties, when the legislature was 
controlled by unrestrained interests 
of private privileges, when the state 
government was ridden through with 
thieves and bribery, and when Mc- 
Carthyism—Texas style—was mak- 
ing cowards of most politicians, Mav- 
erick stood forth, alone when neces- 
sary, for his convictions. A ‘“wor- 
rier,” he would pace the floor of the 
House, head hanging down, chest col- 
lapsed, as the debauches of demo- 
cratic government were passed off 
on an inattentive press and an unin- 
formed people. His bursts of protest 
at the microphone and his lonely 


nays on the voting board are remem- 
bered now by those few whose spirits 
followed his slouching image back 
and forth across the well of the 
House. 


We were disappointed this year 
when Maverick worked for Johnson 
for President; but while we make no 
excuses for this, we would recall that 
Maverick led the fight in the Bexar 
County caucus at the state conven- 
tion for the liberals’ loyalty oath, 
even though Johnson bitterly opposed 
it. 

The people who know Maverick 
know that he is a person of integrity, 
a liberal of independent spirit, a mili- 
tant friend of civil liberties and civil 
rights, and one of those resonant 
consciences without which political 
debate would be hollow sloganeering 
and democracy mere merchandising. 


His speech at the labor convention 
last week created the climate of ideal- 
ism and courage in which the dele- 
gates decided to endorse the Negroes’ 
lunch-counter sit-ins as the same kind 
of social’ pioneering by which the 
unions themselves won their place in 
American life. 


A careful student and a proud in- 
heritor of Texas history, Maverick 
fixes thereon the unmistakeable ante- 
cedents of contemporary Texas lib- 
eralism. 


Although he is the son of a legen- 
dary Texas congressman, it is more 
important that he is a son of the 
bright liberal heritage of his state 
and nation. 

We hope he runs for the Senate 
if a race develops. We believe he 
could win while fighting for the most 
controversial principles— which he 
would most certainly do. 


ie Susalt 


WE DON’T KNOW anything any- 
one can do about it, but we wish to 
register our plain indignation at be- 
ing asked, by the state legislature 
and Sen. Johnson, to vote for the 
same man for Vice-President and 
U.S. Senator. 


It is an insult to intelligent voters 
to ask them to vote for one man for 
two such important national offices 
in the full knowledge that constitu- 
tionally he will only be able to fill 
one of them. 

A North Texas college student has 
sued, seeking to have the situation 
declared as unconstitutional as it is 
absurd. We have doubted from the 
first that he had a chance in the 
courts, but his point is nevertheless 


well taken. 
Hs toric 


THE TRIAL of Francis Power for 
admitted espionage in Russia illu- 
minates the historic follies of nation- 
alism. As a nation we are collectively 
guilty for the violation of Russia's 
sovereignty; but Russia and the Unit- 
ed States are also guilty for failing 


If we could vote for Kennedy and 
Lodge without invalidating our bal- 
lot, we would do so; but this is not 
possible. A Republican told us that 
anyway, he would get a chance to 
vote against Johnson twice on the 
same day, which must be some sort 
of consolation for being a Texas Re- 
publican. For liberal citizens, the best 
course may be to vote for the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson ticket and write 
someone in, or vote for the Republi- 
can for senator, as a protest. 


As for legislators who, cowering 
before Johnson’s will, passed this law 
letting him run for two offices, we 
hope their constituents will burn 
them good now—if only with deri- 
sion. 


Follies 


to muster leadership sincerely devot- 
ed to the abatement of hostilities 
among nations. From the U.S. point 
of view Powers was a brave man do- 
ing his duty as a loyal American; 
from Russia's, he is a menacing spy 
(Continued in adjacent column) 
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For the Gods... 


Dishes of lronies 


MARSHALL 

Due regard for the opinion of man- 
kind causes the writer to say at the 
outset that he speaks as an inde- 
pendent, one who entered none of 
the -primaries or conventions, and 
thus became one of the undecided 
group that the pollsters say will de- 
termine the outcome of the national 
election. The Olympian detachment 
of this position is heady stuff: no 
need for partisan praise or dedi- 
cated denunciation, just the sensation 
of floating above the strife and 
watching the ant-like participants 
tear off a pincer here, a leg there, 
and a head yonder. Not that I will go 
through November shouting, “A pox 
on both your houses,” but rather that 
I may praise or condemn in that vein 
of objectivity usually reserved for the 
report of a conventional non-shotgun 
wedding. 


The most exquisite irony of all op- 
erated through the efforts of the re- 
actionaries to make Senator Johnson 
their stalking horse. Seeing the trend, 
Sen. Kennedy at first wrote off the 
South and wooed the liberals with an 
ardor that made Mark Antony’s af- 
fair with Cleopatra look like a game 
of post office in junior high. This pro- 
duced the most. liberal Democratic 
platform in the memory of man. 
Whether through magnitude of heart 
and mind or of crass ambition, Sen. 
Johnson unsteadily mounted this 
platform and is beginning to get his 
sea legs on it. 


Dick Nixon had hoped for some 
Southern support before July 18, but 
with Sen. Johnson promising the 
South to the Democrats, Nixon pan- 
icked and shifted his line far to the 
left of any earlier Republican ideol- 
ogy. Forsaking hope of great head- 





(Continued from adjacent column) 
who violated the mother country’s 
integrity and security. The very fact 
that all thoughtful persons under- 
stand he was doing his duty as an 
American citizen makes his treat- 
ment as a criminal indecent, yet if a 
Russian flew a spy-plane over Kan- 
sas from a base off the coast, think 
of the pressure to hang him from 
our own people! The nation-state 
system, here ludicrous, is also a ter- 
rible menace to the peace in a world 
where even a Spanish factory will 
be able to produce hydrogen bombs. 
Timid candidates couch international 
idealism now in terms of food sur- 
pluses, underdeveloped countries, and 
free markets, but the true nemesis of 
world peace is inflammable national- 
ism, and peace will not be reasonably 
secure until, economically and politi- 
cally; nations become one world. 


way in the South, Dick also made like 
Mark Antony toward the industrial 
north and east and expropriated the 
Rockefeller liberalism lock, stock, 
and barrel. 


Of such ironies are concocted 
dishes for the gods. Lyndon, as leader 
of the South at Los Angeles, drove 
the Democratic convention far to the 
left. Lyndon, as running mate of Sen. 
Kennedy and deliverer of the South- 
ern vote, in turn drove the Republi- 
cans almost as far to the left. Politics, 
like the Almighty, sometimes works 
in mysterious ways its wonders to 
perform. The pre-committed con- 
servatives can scarcely say that their 
choice for president is unfit to be vice 
president. Certainly, neither they nor 
Lyndon intended for him to be the 
instrument that drove both parties so 
far left of center in their platforms. 
All that remains for them is to wag 
their heads. 


Meanwhile, it may happen that this 
election will be decided by those who 
“have nowhere else to go.” Will there 
be more who have nowhere else to go 
but into the Democratic Party, or 
more who have nowhere else to go 
but into the Republican Party? This 
trend toward support by negation has 
been caused by the refusal to recog- 
nize natural lines of demarcation, 
such as liberal and conservative, and 
the effort to present parties that are 
all things to all men—and women and 
children. We see it in most of labor, 
which has nowhere else to go but into 
the Democratic Party. And in Jimmy 
Hoffa, who perforce a congressional 
investigation has nowhere else to go 
but into the Republican Party; al- 
though readers of Bobby Kennedy’s 
The Enemy Within can doubtless 
think of somewhere he ought to be 
sent. 


Even among us independents, those 
with conservative leanings find dif- 
ficulty in determining to where they 
best have nowhere else to go. Both 
platforms are liberal enough to give 
us something of a choice between 
personalities, if we have liberal lean- 
ings, but alack, a-day, for the con- 
servative-pointed independent! He 
went out, not with bustles, but with 
Barry Goldwater. He can subscribe to 
neither platform, and I wager he 
won't be able to accept the campaign 
speeches of either candidate. 


You know, that fellow Johnson 
may have been an instrument of fate 
this summer. Who else could have 
pulled and driven the two major 
parties so far to the left? 


—Well, back to the observation 
post to see which is the best party for 
me to have nowhere else to go. 

FRANKLIN JONES, SR. 


Maverick: ‘This Historic Liberalism of Texas’ 


DALLAS 

(Former State Rep. Maury Mave- 
rick, Jr., addressing the Texas AFL- 
CIO last week, called on his listeners 
to live up to the Texas heritage of 
liberalism, especially with courage 
for human rights. The Observer ex- 
cerpts those parts of his speech bear- 
ing on liberalism among the early 
Texans and his own commitment to 
that liberalism in terms of the diffi- 
cult issues of the day.—Ed.) ' 


Friends and Fellow Americans: 


I wish first to talk with you about 
the history of our political heritage 
here in Texas—a heritage which is 
often erroneously described by speak- 
ers as a great conservative heritage. 


The Republic of Texas was born in 
a rampaging sea of revolt. Men spoke 
and wrote boldly of their rights. It 
was not a conservative beginning. On 
the contrary it carried with it all the 
impact that a forward and thrusting 
liberalism of its time could muster. 


Some men came to Texas out of a 
sense of adventure, but most came 
because of adversity. A substantial 
portion were hard-working but barely 
solvent farmers. A large number, as 
Stanley Seigel points out in his His- 
tory of the Republic of Texas, left 
their homes in the old South one step 
ahead of the local sheriffs who were 
ready to imprison them for non-pay- 
ment of debts. Others were regarded 
as out-and-out undesirables, and they 
came in such extensive numbers that 





Don Bartlett 


Texas became known in some quar- 
ters as the “Botany Bay” of the 
United States. 


Whatever they were—saints or 
sinners—they were not conservative 
and timid gentlemen. They moved 
over Texas fighting and dying for 
liberty with a Bible in one hand and 
a rifle in the other. 

These ancestors of ours, immi- 
grants to what was then the State of 
Coahuila, were—for a period—con- 
tent for the most part with their lot 
in life as citizens not of the United 
States but of Mexico. In time, how- 
ever, liberties began to be denied and 
with the assumption of power by 
Santa Anna, a tyrant to both Mexi- 
cans and Anglo-Saxons alike, there 
was no turning back. 

Now no one ever really knows the 
precise moment a revolution is born. 
It can begin as an abstract idea in 
the mind of a single man, or as a 
unanimous resentment in the minds 
of scores of men, or in a combination 
of ways. 

On October 2, 1835, four miles 
above the town of Gonzales, the first 
shot of the Texas Revolution was 
fired when the Texans refused to sur- 
render a cannon. 

After that came the victorious con- 
quest of San Antonio on December 9, 
1835, by Ben Milam and Francis W. 
Johnson. Then the Goliad Massacre 
when James W. Fannin and 341 men 
were murdered after they had given 
themselves up under a promise of 
clemency. 

The Alarno was next with its 13 
days to glory. Approximately 180 of 
her defenders were from the United 
States, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Germany. The 
only native born Texans who de- 
fended the Alamo were five Mexi- 
cans. 

Then came the Run Away Scrape 
when hundreds fled in terror before 
the army of Santa Anna. San Jacinto 
was last—a battle only 18 minutes in 
duration. 


Early Documents 


Tuese EARLY TEXANS 
were not mercenaries. Listen, listen 
to the vibrant liberalism of their 
documents of liberty—a symbol of 


‘hope for succeeding generations of 


the family of man. 

From the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the Republic of Texas: 

“The Mexican government has 
failed and refused to secure the right 
of trial by jury—that palladium of 
civil liberty. ... It has failed to estab- 
lish any system of public education 
...- and unless a people are educated 
and enlightened it is idle to expect 
... the capacity for self government. 
... It has rendered the military su- 
perior to the civil power. ... It denies 
us the right of worshiping the Al- 
mighty according to the dictates of 
our own conscience. ... We, there- 
fore, the delegates ... in appealing to 
a candid world ... do hereby resolve 
and declare that our political connec- 
tion with the Mexican Nation has 
forever ended, and that the people of 
Texas do now constitute a free, sov- 
ereign, and independent Republic.” 

From Section two of the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of the Re- 
public of Texas: 

“All political power is inherent in 
the people, and all free governments 
are founded on their authority and 
instituted for their benefit; and they 
have at all times an inalienable right 
to alter their government in such 
manner as they think proper.” 

Here our Texas forefathers pro- 
vided in the original constitution for 
the violent overthrow of government 
should it become necessary; and this 
same provision is in the present state 
constitution. 

“Monopolies are contrary to the 
genius of a free government, and 
shall never be allowed” is a section 
in our state constitution which was 
first handed down to us by the men 
of 1836. No one pays any attention 
to that provision—least of all the 
state authorities in Austin. 


Present Issues 


K cepinc in mind this his- 

toric liberalism of Texas, let us turn 
to the presidential year of 1960 and 
talk about some of the planks of the 
Democratic platform on which Sen- 
ators Kennedy and Johnson are run- 
ning. 
. (Maverick here read parts of two 
planks ‘supporting jobs without dis- 
crimination and the rights of man for 
all men.) 

We Americans who were born in 
revolution and we Texans who were 
born a second time in the crucible of 
revolt ought to be the first to under- 
stand that people all over the world 
want their rights and freedom irre- 
spective of the color of their skin, be 
it on the East Side of San Antonio 
or on the African continent. 

In other times portions of the 
world have revolted over issues of 
religion, taxation without representa- 


tion, or the subjection of the civil au- 
thority by the military. 

Today in this world that we live 
in, the question of race is the issue of 
the hour. The North Carolina AFL- 
CIO recently recognized this at its 
convention on March 18, 1960, when 
it unanimously passed a_ resolution 
expressing approval of the Negro stu- 
dent sit-ins. 

Now will we Texans whose ances- 
tors walked the bloody road to free- 
dom past Gonzales, Goliad, the 
Alamo, and San Jacinto have com- 
passion in our hearts for those who 
are now walking that same bloody 
road? 

Admittedly this is a controversial 
subject, but as Senator Kennedy re- 
cently remarked, “... the United 
States today cannot afford to be 
either tired or Tory—meaning it can- 
not be reactionary. ... However dif- 
ficult, however discouraging, however 
sensitive these issues (of civil rights) 
must be—they must be faced.” 

The Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent of the United States is right for 
a number of reasons. 

From a_ standpoint of common 
sense and the survival of the United 
States he is right—for this is a world 
more than three-fifths occupied by 
colored people who are watching 
America to see if it will live up to its 
written word. 

This is a world where over 400 mil- 
lion colored people occupy India, a 
China with more than 650 million 
people, and an awakening Africa as 
large as the United States, Western 
Europe, India, and the Chinese main- 
land put together. 


The United Nations had in the be- 
ginning only 51 member countries. 
Today, after new nations have thrown 
off the shackles of colonialism, there 
are 82 member nations, and tomor- 
row there will be 100, with a large 
percentage of the increase coming 
from Africa. 

Let no man talk smugly about mi- 
nority groups, for all of us belong to 
a minority group of one kind or an- 
other. I—a white man—belong to the 
smallest minority in the world from a 
numerical standpoint. Therefore, let 
us all remember that all men are en- 
titled to their basic constitutional 
rights, be they poor migratory work- 
ers, black or white, rich people in 
Dallas’ Highland Park, fat people, 
skinny people, Barry Goldwater, 
Jimmy Hoffa, or Lynn Landrum. 
This is so because of the Constitution 
of the United States of America and 
it is not contingent upon the outcome 
of some election or popularity con- 
test in any of the many counties: of 
the State of Texas. 


Race and Economics 


Now LET’S talk about 
grass roots pocket-book economics as 
it relates to the question of race. 

I adopt the language of Boris Shis- 
kin of the Department of Civil Rights, 
AFL-CIO: “When minority workers 
remain outside trade union ranks and 





LONG HOT AUTUMN | 


Bascom Nelson in The Castro County 
News: 


We have noticed where the big city 
newspapers in this area are going 
into the usual tirade about the pure 
in heart Republican conservatives vs. 
the dastardly fiendish liberal Demo- 
crats. This happens every four years. 
The conservatives are painted in vivid 
red, white, and blue colors as the true 
living patriots, guardians of freedom, 
church, heritage and all that is held 
sacred. The dirty Democrats, con- 
versely, are left wing, Negro-loving, 
labor-courting spendthrifts who are 
made up of groups going by mysteri- 
ous initials such as DOT, ADA, 
NAACP, UAW, AFL-CIO. 


You'll hear a lot about conserva- 
tism (which means don’t do any- 
thing) vs. liberalism (which means 
if it’s a good idea, do it). There will 
be a lot of hate thrown in and a lot 
of baiting and emotionalism and when 


it’s over there will be many bitter 
people who will not know the source 
of their political heartburn. 

When you read about the “great 
conservative thinkers” remember that 
if the conservatives ran this country 
we wouldn’t have as many roads, 
schools, pensions, experiment stations, 
and the multitude of other govern- 
ment services. We would be isola- 
tionists, a country of caste-conscious 
social stratas, sweat shops, and desti- 
tute farms. Who would say that the 
United States is not a better place 
to live in now than during the turn 
of the century? It took liberals to get 
us where we are and the world fifty 
years from now will be a better place 
to live in because of the liberals and 
not because of the conservatives. 

These two ideologies — conserva- 
tism vs. liberalism—will be principal 
arguments of the coming presidential 
election. Just try to think ahead of 
the propagandists. 


do not have the benefits of union- 
maintained standards, they are forced 


to accept lower conditions and in- 
ferior benefits in their employment. 
They thus became the source of un- 
fair competition undermining the pre- 
vailing union work-standards.” 

Mr. Shiskin, of course, is saying 


there that when a member of a mi- 
nority group, solely because he is a 
minority, is prevented from carrying 
a union card, be it by management or 
especially so by organized labor—he 
is forced to scab to feed himself and 
his family and thereby takes you 
down with him. Prejudice, gentlemen, 


comes in expensive packages. 

(At this point, Maverick spoke in 
favor of Democratic planks for medi- 
cal care benefits for the aged as part 


of social security; a $1.25 hourly min- 
imum wage and its extension to “the 
really poor, the helpless, and the un- 


organized welcoming “the world 
revolution”; help for classrooms and 
teachers; slum clearance and other 
federal aid to urban communities; 


collective bargaining and an end to 
“‘anti-labor excesses’”; federal aid 


to the arts; and adequate U.S. mili- 
tary capacity.) 

I have talked too long and so as I 
begin to conclude my remarks I think 
of a few of our fellow Americans who 
have touched this world and made it 
a better place. 

I think of Abraham Lincoln. Surely 
no President ever knew the agony he 
did, and like all men who rise above 
the ordinary, there is a permanent 
freshness to his words. 

In terms of the here and now and 
of this world we live in—I recall that 
Mr. Lincoln once said: 


“The.dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise to the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we must think 
anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves.” 

I think of Sam Houston, the old 
hero of San Jacinto, who went to his 
grave in East Texas a man hated by 
many for having refused to vote for 
the secession of Texas from the union, 
thereby proving to us that a man can 
love the people the most not only by 
agreeing with them—but sometimes 
by standing up to them. 

I think of a cigar maker, Samuel 


Gompers, the first president of the 
American Federation of Labor, an 
office he retained with only one in- 
terruption from 1895 until he died on 
December 13, 1924, at San Antonio, 
Texas 

In my mind's eye I can see Gompers 


standing before this convention ask- 
ing all of you—pointing his finger at 


you—“Do you care enough about 
freedom to let a man carry a carpen- 
ter’s, plumber’s, or electrician’s 
union card without reference to the 
color of his skin? Do not forget, gen- 
tlemen,” Gompers seems to say to us, 
“that I know something about be- 
longing to a minority—for I was an 


immigrant and a Jew.” 
And in conclusion I think about 
Franklin Roosevelt, who once wrote 


to me, “When the people in Texas 
are told the truth long enough and 
often enough you do not have to fear 
that they will not do the right thing. 
Lyndon Johnson will tell you that, 
your father will tell you that, and I 
tell you 

And I can see F.D.R. laboriously 
working his way to this speaker’s 
rostrum—each of his legs in a prison 
of steel. There is silence and then 
once again the old man talks to us 
again 

“Listen to me you union men—will 
you answer the challenges of 1960? 


I told you what to do the day I died. 
I told you that the only limit to our 
realization of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith.” 

And now let’s get on with. facing 
the decisions of our times. Yes, let 
us move forward with strong and 
active faith. 


MAURY MAVERICK, JR. 
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The Mexican Contribution to Our Culture 


a regional blend in language, 
architecture, food, songs, and tales 


Conclusion 

\* REVIEWING the causes for 

conflict between the English- 
speaking and the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples, it has been my pur- 
pase to show the part that was 
played by differences in culture, 
rather than differences in origin 
or race. But in the end conflict 
gives way to a blending, from 
which comes something new and 
remarkable. The Mexican and his 
culture have contributed much 
into the special blend that makes 
the Southwest. 

Hostility, prejudice, or plain ig- 
norance have in the past made 
many English-speaking writers 
ignore or slight the Mexican’s 
contribution in the Southwest. 
Nor has the ignorance been lim- 
ited to Anglo-Americans. I have 
often been surprised by how lit- 
tle the average Mexican-Ameri- 
can knows about his own back- 
ground, and how defensive and 
apologetic he sometimes is about 
what he does know. 





Americo Paredes 





This too often is true of the 
better-educated American of Mex- 
ican descent, who, by the way, 
usually thinks of himself as a 
“mexicano” in Spanish, but who 
will not use the dirty word “Mex- 
ican” in English in application to 
himself, preferring to be known 
as “Spanish” or “Latin.” 

In rural or isolated areas, what 
in my discipline would be called 
“folk” areas, people do have an 
appreciation of their own values. 
That is all they have and all they 
know. But once the younger gen- 
eration becomes more _ sophisti- 
cated, more steeped in the ways 
of the majority culture, its mem- 
bers try as hard as they can to 
forget everything their parents 
knew, including in some cases 
the Spanish language. For their 
parents and their ways of life 
become to them symbols of their 
minority status, of which they 
are keenly aware in their efforts 
to be accepted into the majority. 

This is not peculiar to our peo- 
ple; it is characteristic of all mi- 
norities. While a common attitude, 
it is not necessarily a healthy 
one. The British intellectual D. W. 
Brogan remarks that American 
minorities “seek symbols of lib- 
eration” from their minority stat- 
us by revolting against the tradi- 
tions and the culture of their par- 
ents. While approving of their 
desire for Americanization, Dr. 
Brogan laments their attitude, 
which results in their “losing ele- 
ments in their moral diet that are 
not easily replaced.” He goes on 
to say that an American whose 
pride in his Americanism involves 
contempt for the habits, the 
“folkways” or “mores” of his par- 
ents is not necessarily a good 
American. 


E CAN BE PROUD that the 
Mexican’s contribution to 

the Southwest's particular charac- 
ter is an important one. We see 
the Spanish-Indian influence all 
about us: in the houses we live 
in, the foods we eat, the songs 
we sing, the romantic stories 


which entertain us on TV, the 
movies, and the printed page; and 
even in the language that we 
speak. 


Nowhere is 
Mexican influ- 
ence stronger, 
and nowhere 
has it been so 
consistently ig- 
nored until re- 
cently, than in 
creation of that typically Ameri- 
can symbol of romance—the cow- 
boy. Aside from TV shows of re- 











cent years, try to thing of how 
many Mexican cowboys you have 
encountered in Western movies 
and novels about the West. There 
may be an occasional Mexican on 
horseback—a rustler or a bandit. 
But usually the Mexican appears 
as a sheepherder, if he appears 
at all. 

Yet, the whole American cattle 
industry began in a small area 
just south of us here, in the re- 
gion bounded by the Nueces, the 
Rio Grande, and the Gulf. It 
spread from there into the rest 
of Texas in comparatively recent 
times, where it was Anglicized 
and became Texan, spreading 
from there into other parts of the 
Southwest and later into the 
Northwest as well. 

The cowboy’s chaps are an ex- 
ample of the way the Nueces-Rio 
Grande area left its mark on the 
cattle culture. To the working 
cowboy of Montana, and to the 
movie cowboy of Hollywood as 
well, the chaps are a mark of the 
trade, the cowboy’s badge. But 
in Montana, as in Hollywood, 
chaps are as useful as an appen- 
dix or wisdom teeth. They are 
merely vestigial organs — one 
might say—indicating the origin 
of all cowboys in the Mexican 
vaquero of the Rio Grande brush 
country, the chaparral, where 
thorny brush made it necessary 
to wear chaparreras—the Ameri- 
can chaps. 

It was the Mexican, who had 
been a cowboy for hundreds of 
years before Anglo-Americans 
reached the Rio Grande, who 
gave the American the Mexican 
longhorn cattle which he later 
herded north, the Mexican mus- 
tang ponies which he rode, the 
rawhide which he used for all 
purposes (and which came to be 
known in English as “Mexican 
iron”); and the tools of his trade: 
the lasso, the saddle, the spurs, 
the chaps, the methods of brand- 
ing and of working cattle. And 
the Mexican himself has contin- 
ued to this day to be a cowboy 
in the American Southwest. 

That peculiar Southwestern cre- 
ation, the romantic “bad man,” is 
indebted to Mexican and in gen- 
eral to Spanish-American tradi- 
tion. Students of the Southwest 
have expressed surprise that in 
our tradition a man may be 
“bad” and yet be the hero of the 
piece. In other places, if a man 
is called “bad” he is the villain. 
One does not hear, for example, 
of bad knights who marry the 
heroine. 

What we have here is a Span- 
ish usage of the word. In English 
the word “bad” has strong moral 
connotations; in Spanish, espe- 
cially in the New World, there 
often is no moral judgment im- 
plied, especially if the word is 
coupled with “man.” 

Consider the well-known Mexi- 
can song, “El Novillo Despun- 
tado”: “Dicen que soy hombre 
malo; malo y mal averiguado.” 
(They say I am a bad man; bad 
and hard to get along with.”) The 
singer is not confessing his sins; 
he is boasting. “I am a real tough- 
ie,” he says, “a dangerous, diffi- 
cult man.” There is no element of 
moral judgment implied by “hom- 
bre malo” in this context. On the 
contrary, the term has a certain 
dash to it, a flavor of adventure 
and romance. The Argentines also 
have their “gaucho malo,” a good 
man who is outside the law. 

American English is full of 
terms which entered the language 
in the Southwest, and which were 
contributed by the Mexican. 
Some of them are directly related 
to the cattle culture: chaps, cor- 
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ral, rodeo, lariat, morral, lasso, 
quirt, hackamore, cinch, mustang, 
and chapparral—to mention just 
a few. Others are of wider appli- 
cation: motte, arroyo, resaca, ace- 
quia, mesa, canyon, patio, adobe, 
pueblo, fiesta, ranch. And from 
the seamier side of life: calaboose 
and hoosegow. 

Not only in language has the 
Mexican left his mark on the 
Southwest; the same is true of 
law. Many are the cases involving 
land deeds or water rights which 
require a knowledge of Spanish 
and Mexican lew. 

Consider also the foods we eat, 
many of the items of clothing that 
we wear, and the architecture of 
eur houses, from the older prefer- 
ence tor the Spanish colonial to 
the current fashion for ranch- 
style houses. And if the tempo of 
our life is slower, more gracious 
perhaps, than that of other parts 
of the United States, this owes 
something to the Spanish-Indian 
tendency to enjoy rather than to 
hurry through it. 

The same may be said of many 
of the arts—pottery, weaving, 
painting, and carving on wood, 
which have influenced the decora- 
tion of homes in the Southwest 
and from there have carried their 
influence far from the borders of 
this region: 


N FOLK MUSIC it has usually 

been held that Mexican influ- 
ence on Anglo-American folksongs 
has been negligible, since most 
songs the cowboy sang have their 








origins in early British songs. But 
try to imagine a cowboy singer 
without his guitar, and then 
check to see whether the tradi- 
tional singers of British folk tunes 





used the guitar to accompany 
themselves. Many sang without 
any accompaniment at all; they 
were Puritans and considered all 
musical instruments as things of 
the devil. Those who did use mu- 


sical accompaniment preferred 
the fiddle, the dulcimer or the 
banjo. 


The guitar was not even a pop- 
ular instrument among Anglo- 
Americans until the 19th century. 
Then it was known and played 
in the polite drawing rooms, 
where it was either a fashionable 
gentleman's instrument or a young 
lady’s plaything. Such was not the 
case in the Spanish and Mexican 
traditions, where the guitar—a 
man’s instrument — often was 
looked down upon by the snob- 
bish element as pertaining to the 
rougher, more democratic element 
of society. 

It is not difficult to trace the 
effects of Mexican influence on 
American popular music in this 
respect. First we see the guitar in 
the hands of the early cowboy 
singers, as far back as the era of 
the open plains. Then the guitar 


invades the Appalachians, in the 


hillbilly bands. Later we find it 
(Heaven forgive us) in the hands 
of rock-and-rollists like Elvis 
Presley and his imitators. Lately 
we have had one final develop- 
ment: the boys in beards and hua- 
raches who play flamenco music 
on the guitar. 

If Mexican folksong did not 
have a stronger impact on the 
musical habits of Anglo-Ameri- 
cans during the 19th century (and 
that, I believe, is a debatable 
point), the invasion of the United 
States by Mexican music in the 
20th century is too obvious to 
need any comment at all. 


What is perhaps. not so well- 
known is the influence of other 
forms of Mexican folklore on 
American folkways in recent 
years—such forms as the anec- 
dote, the riddle, and the proverb. 
The number \of bilinguals in the 
Southwest has facilitated the de- 
velopment of the bilingual anec- 
dote, such as the one about Jose 
the Mexican who goes to the base- 








ball game and cannot get a seat 
except on-top of the flagpole. He 
comes away enchanted by the 
consideration all the Americanos 
gave him. Before the game began 
they all rose, shaded their eyes 
with their hands, and looking to- 
ward Jose up on the flagpole, 
sang out, “Jose, can you see?” 
This particular 
anecdote hints 
at the conflict 
that has existed 
between the two 
peoples. Other 
anecdotes are 
more _ explicit, 
but the very 
spirit in which 
they are told 
shows how the 
attitudes of the 
tellers have 
changed in re- 
cent years. One 
of my favorites, which I have 
heard in English and Spanish 
both, is a variation on the an- 
cient folktale about the character- 
istics of different nationalities, 
given a World War II variation. 


During World War II a plane 
was flying the Atlantic. Suddenly 
it began to lose altitude. The 
crew threw out all excess bag- 
gage; still the plane flew lower 
and lower. They threw out the 
seats, the guns, the ammunition— 
everything but the passengers. 
And the plane kept coming down. 
Finally the captain told the not- 
so-VIPs, “Some of you must make 
the supreme sacrifice for the Al- 
lied cause and jump overboard.” 

The first to go was the English- 
men. He turned to the pilot, said, 
“Cheerio, old top!” and jumped 
phlegmatically overboard. 

The Frenchman followed. He 
kissed the pilot on both cheeks, 
shouted, “Vive la France!!” and 
took the parachute-less jump. 

A gloomy Russian followed, 
then a philosophical Chinese, and 
so on until the long-legged Tex- 
an’s turn came. Slowly he un- 
wound his legs from around his 
chair. He stood up to his full 
height, threw -his stetson in the 

(Continued on Page 7) 








| 2 Clothed 


AUSTIN 
I returned breathless from the 
Crusades to keep Texas pure with 
the Observer and found a sex-pot 
burning in the middle of the office 
floor. You can’t trust anybody 
these days. Sex Editor Morris in- 
sisted he has received a letter to 
the Stump about his latest pre- 
occupation from a Waco reader, 
whom we would not wish to of- 
fend, being that sort; but it is 
printed with a warning that be- 
fore reading it, those susceptible 
to the prurient interests should 
take some kind of depressant, 
such as the Baptist Standard. 
Fellow Tex- 
ans, I regret to 
report from .my 
voyaging abroad 
an unwholesome 
interest in sex 
among our fel- 
low Texans. I 
had done my 
best to persuade 
one North Texas 
Young Demo- 
crat to buy her 
religious books 
through Dept. B 
and send gift 
subscriptions to her choir sisters, 
and all she would say was “Poli- 
ties, politics—it’s so hard to sell.” 
Everywhere I called upon our 
backers to forego the easy con- 
quests and uneasy virtues and 
sprawl not upon the broad de- 
bauchee’s bed, so popular among 
our Texas conservatives. Senator 
Kennedy himself has bonged the 





The Editor 





Blondes on Escalator | 


bong of sacrifice, and grit-jawed 
we must thread the straight and 
narrow path of most resistance. 


I will say this, too. These days 
it’s thought to be sophisticated to 
talk about sex, and do it, and sell 
papers, and Dial soap, and Post 
Toasties, and Hollywood religion 
with it, and as a nonconformist I 
feel bound to repudiate it in any 
and all of its forms and uses and 
preserve the Observer from its 
debilitating influence. 


Morris, a creative man, ought 
to know that one’s best energies 
need to be reserved for the nobler 
life. We must make allowances 
and hope for the best, however, 
for he had just returned from 
four years abroad during which 
the English, the Parisians, and the 
Scandinavians were doing their 
best to infect him with alien ide- 
ologies. Upon my own return from 
merrie England, I, too, felt the 
impulse to reform the American 
way of life by insinuating into our 
Christian tradition of the closed-in 
restaurant, with sanitary milk 
dispenser and segregated lunch 
counters, the sinful sidewalk cafes 
of the Mediterranean pleasure 
lovers. I came to my senses one 
afternoon while watching the sun 
setting brilliantly in the broken 
sky behind a church steeple. 

Our Sex Editor does not yet 
acknowledge that somehow, in 
this great American democracy, 
we must maintain the forms, with- 
out the substance, so that-every- 
thing will be possible. as well as 





illegal. Were every liberal journal 
to plunge head-first into sex—the 
very word seems somehow too 
bare and needs, if not a higher 
collar, at least Bermuda shorts— 
what would become of these alli- 
ances of the prude and the prur- 
ient without which our society 
would fall into the grasp of con- 
servatives who, never scrupling, 
would pry apart the liberal move- 
ment with this divisive issue? 


This week, in response to a fine 
editorial. of -endorsement in the 
Alamo Messenger, we received 
subscriptions from a convent and 
the very same day the mails 
brought us a request for an ex- 
change subscription with Esca- 
pade, one of those brazen New 
York girlie magazines. Don’t you 
see? 

e 

The new assistant editor of 
Escapade, Bill Helmer, directed 
our attention to page 62 of his 
current issue as evidence that he, 
too, works for a liberal publica- 
tion. My curiosity whetted by my 
interest in anything political, I 
did glance through its pages to- 
ward the promised editorial, 
averting my gaze from the very 
white girls displayed. On page 62 
I found similarly mammalian 
poses by a lass of color. There is 
no telling where all this may lead. 

I have got to go to Minnesota, 
and snuffed out the sex-pot last 
night; but I cannot answer for 
what happens in my absence, 
which may be neither here nor 
there. RD. 


Readers Wind Up on GOP, Catholics, Spears 


‘The Other Side’ 

Sirs: Because I believe in the 
liberal principles and feel that 
the Texas Observer has greatly 
served Texas liberals, I am very 
sorry to hear you are having 
financial difficulties. 
Enclosed you will find my re- 
newal and a gift subscription for 
a conservative friend of mine who 
has expressed a desire to find out 
more about “what the other side 
is doing.” 

Mrs. George A. Crowley, 28 
Somerset Terrace, Bedford, Tex. 


Sirs: Drop Dead 


Sirs: One might be alarmed up- 


printed therein were it not for 
the happy and obvious fact that 
nobody takes it seriously. 

How the publication has man- 
aged to survive as long as it has 
is one of the eternal mysteries; 
however, whether it folds or con- 
tinues to impart the gospel to its 
lunatic fringe faithful will make 
scant difference to anyone except 
possibly those remarkable and 
omniscient individuals who pub- 
lish it. 

May Walter Reuther, Adam 
Clayton Powell, and other like 
deities send down a thunderbolt 
if I err, but a reading of the Ob- 
server convinces me that all prej- 
udice is not embodied in Orval 
Faubus! 

Bryan H. Davis, Jr., Simkins 
Hall 208a, Austin 18. 


‘The Texan’s Ticket’ 

Sirs: Without platform or man 
to embrace, Texas’ GOP acts frus- 
trated. We Democrats offer a Tex- 
an candidate. The GOP never has. 

So cheer up, you Texas GOP. 
Join “the Texan’s Ticket”—Jack 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. If 
you can’t vote Wall Street this 
time, you can at least vote Texas. 

Wm. Hunter McLean, W. T. 
Waggoner Bidg., Fort Worth. 


Trite Complaint 

Sirs: Your editorial “Even Pun- 
ishment” (Aug. 5) indicates sus- 
pects almost as indiscriminately 
as some of our grand juries. The 
list began with juries, ran on to 
the retail merchants’ association, 
state legislators, “the system,” leg, 
islative investigating committees, 
and ended with lawyers and 
judges. The theme seemed to be: 
rich people get more justice than 
poor people. 

The complaint is trite and I 
wonder why you bother to express 
it. Money, in a money economy, 





has always been able to bring 
life, liberty, and private prop- 
erty. Whose fault is it that our 
economic system is reflected in 
our judicial system? 

Richard F. Kaufman, Attorney, 
Suite 204, May Bldg., Austin. 

(We banal guys can’t help our- 
selves.—Ed.) 


Catholicism, Hierarchy 

Sir: As a subscriber I have read 
with interest Mr. Franklin Jones’ 
article entitled “The Catholic ds- 
sue” (July 22). 

Mr. Jones states, “His (Senator 
Kennedy’s) position could be 
strengthened in no way other 
than by a public statement from 
the Pope that he will not move 
the Vatican to Staten Island if 
Kennedy becomes president.” . . . 
Unfortunately, Mr. Jones failed to 
include what the Pope has stated. 
The following is quoted from The 
London Times, date-lined Milan, 
May 23, 1960: 

“The Church’s attitude was 
clearly defined in a recent article 
in the Vatican newspaper, Os- 
servatore Romano, which is 
said to have been inspired by 
the Holy Office: It laid down 
these principles that should regu- 
late relations between the faithful 
and the hierarchy: 

“1. The Church has full juris- 
diction over the faithful, and 
therefore the right and duty to 
guide them and correct them in 
thought as well as in action. Every 
Catholic must inspire his conduct 
in all activities by the laws and 
directives of the hierarchy. 

“2. The political and social prob- 
lem cannot be separated from re- 
ligion. The Church has the right 
and duty to intervene in politics 
to enlighten and strengthen the 
conscience of the faithful. 

“3. Only the ecclesiastical auth- 
ority can judge whether and when 
Catholics may cooperate political- 
ly with those who do not share 
their religious principles. Any 
conflict on this point between the 
Church directives and the opinions 
of the faithful can be solved only 
by obedience to the Church, the 
warden of truth.” 

I am confident that you will 
wish your readers to have these 
facts. 

Mrs. Madeline Norris, 4361 N. 
McGregor, Houston. 


Three Days Only 

Sirs: You mentioned in youn 
study last week of the general sex 
situation that the growing interest 
in Central Texas in the ancient 
sport can be attributed to three 





PAREDES .. . 


(Continued from Page 6) 
air and yelled, “Remember the 
Alamo!” 

Then he threw two Mexicans 

overboard. 
S HAS THE CULTURE 
brought to the Southwest by 
Mexican settlers, early and late, 
permeated American culture and 
traveled far and wide beyond the 
limits pf Southwestern United 
States. One has only to look at a 
map to see how early Spanish- 
speaking settlers left their im- 
print on the land they first re- 
duced to civilization. Names ex- 
pressive of their beliefs and occu- 
pations: San Antonio, Santa Fe, 
Las Cruces, San Angelo; Presidio, 
Elorado, Hachita, El Vado, Paso 
Ganado, Matanzas, Cuero, Cos- 
tilla. Names which commemorate 
distinguished settlers: Seguin, 
Floresville, Galvez-ton, Zapata, 
Gonzales. 

And in the area’s political his- 
tory, we can again mame such 
men as Navarro, Zavala, Seguin, 
Otero, and others who early found 
their niche in the new order. And 
men like Cortina, Falcon, Canales, 
who loved liberty no less but had 
diferent views as to the methods 
of achieving it, and for that rea- 
son too often have-been classified 





as mere bandits. 

It would be a mistake to think 
that only the early Mexican set- 
tlers contributed to the making of 
the Southwest. During the first 
third of the present century, it 
was a wave of newly arrived im- 
migrants from Mexico who made 
this city of San Antonio a cul- 
tural and intellectual center of 
the Spanish-speaking world. 

Nor should we ignore the part 
played by many humble men of 
Mexican descent, by means of 
whose labor the brush was cleared, 
the roads and canals were built, 
and the country was transformed 
from its original wild state into 
a rich and progressive region. 
They have contributed much, and 
will continue to do so. Among 
the leaders of the future we will 
count the children of many such 
men as these. 

We can justly call the South- 
west our own; we can look back 
with pride at the part our Mexi- 
can forbears played in its evolu- 
tion. It is part of us, made up as 
it is of so many different peoples 
and so many differing points of 
view that have here met and 
mingled into something worthy of 
being valued, something that is 
our own. 





things: the good weather we are 
having this summer, the collapse 
of the summit conference, and the 
fact that Red China will have the 
H-Bomb in another five or six 
years. You quoted Dr. Jacque 
Renault, now at the University of 
Texas, and you referred to him 
as an “ex-existentialist.” I saw Dr. 
Renault at a watermelon thump 
in Seguin last week, and he wishes 
me to tell you he is not an ex- 
existentialist. He was an existen- 
tialist for three days when he was 
in Baden-Baden in 1947, and 
that is by no means enough to 
warrant the scurrilous label, “ex.” 
Parenthetically, I have just talked 
with an*old Australian friend who 
has returned from six weeks in 
Red China, and he says if you 
think the idea of a Chinese 
H-bomb is having an effect on 
mores in Central Texas, you 
should see what it is doing to the 
Central Chinese. 

H. H. Lardner, 607 Grand Ave- 
nue, Waco. 


AR Sea 


“Do It Fust!’” 

Sirs: As a native Texan who 
was born into a Baptist home, 
baptized in a Baptist church and 
educated in a Baptist college, I 
want to express concern because 
some Baptists seem to be abandon- 
ing the principle with which they 
are most closely identified in the 
thinking of most people. It is the 
principle of separation of church 
and state. Seeking to organize a 
bloc of voters of the same re- 
ligious belief, for the purpose of 
undermining the campaign of a 
major party for a major public 
office solely on the basis of mis- 
trust for the religious affiliation 
of the candidate, is doing before 
the election what members of the 
bloc fear the candidate may do 
after the election. It brings to 
mind David Harum’s amusing but 
cynical revision of the Golden 
Rule: 

“Do unto the other fellow what 
you think he’s about to do to 
you; and do it fust!” 

Baptists cannot defend the im- 
portant principle of separation of 
church and state by becoming the 
first to betray it. 

Non-Baptists may not under- 
stand, and for the present pur- 
pose it may not be important, 
that while a majority of the 
Baptist churches in the South are 
affiliated with the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, there are others, 
called independent Baptist 
churches, which are not associated 
in any formal way with any other 
congregation in the world. There 
is no such thing as a Catholic 
parish which is not a part of some 
diocese, or a Methodist congrega- 
tion which is not a part of some 
conference; but many Baptist 
churches represent worshippers 
of their persuasion in a very lim- 
ited neighborhood of a single com- 
munity. This isolation is the right 
of these congregations, but it may 
mislead non-Baptists about the 
representative character of pro- 
nouncements from Baptist leaders 
on public issues. 

The Rev. Homer Ritchie and the 
Rev. George Norris are pastors 
of independent Baptist churches. 
They are as free as all other 
Americans to advocate the election 
of Nixon and Lodge; the other 
limits on their freedom to cam- 
paign for their candidates from 
their pulpits are those set by their 
own judgment and the judgment 
of majorities in their respective 
congregations—and respect for the 
historic Baptist principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. 

Margaret B. Carter, 2816 Sixth 
Avenue, Fort Worth. 


The Houston Liberals 
Sirs: I thought your feature July 

29, “A Chapter in Technique... 

Franklin Spears and the Bexar 





Coalition,” was very interesting. , 
I am an admirer of Franklin | 
Spears, and particularly of the} 
Bexar Coalition. 

I do not intend to discredit a| 
good legislator who will probably | 
go a long way in politics, but I) 
do not want to leave unanswered | 
some remarks which you quoted | 
Franklin as having made about! 
three of his former colleagues in| 
the House, Clyde Miller, Bill Kil-| 
garlin, and Dean Johnston. I Say | 
this not only because one of them | 
is my husband and the others my | 
friends, but because these three | 
men have contributed so much to| 
the very situation that 
Franklin’s own vittory possible. 

Franklin says these defeated 
legislators have been improvident 
in not considering the conserva- 
tives in their constituency. Frank 
lin says his constituency is large- 
ly conservative; yet I daresay his | 
voting record is very similar, | 
except for a few issues, to those of | 
these defeated ‘legislators. 


There were differences of opin-| in 


ion, I recall, on such issues as} 
whether one individual's name} 
should appear on the ballot in| 
the general election as a candidate | 
for President or Vice President 
and U. S. Senator at the same 

time. Franklin is perhaps too mod 

est to admit that he contributed 
a great deal toward getting that 
bill out of committee. 

But I must admit that to incur 
the wrath of the U.S. Senate Ma 
jority Leader in opposing the 
bill was politically dangerous 
while doing such a man a favor | 
was certainly more politic. But 
then not everyone is simply in- 
terested in getting re-elected. 

Franklin is very proud of his 
and the coalition’s use of the 
anti-sales tax issue in defeating 
their opponents. Over two years 
ago, before he became a candidate 
for the legislature, Deam John 
ston appeared at a legislative com 


‘Subdivide 


*% This summer a University of 
Texas anthropologist, Dr 
Thomas McKern, is using a Uni- 
versity research grant to begin a| 
biological analysis of more than | 
1,000 Indian skeletons represent- 
ing populations of Texas for the 
last 4,000 years. He will concen- 
trate on Central Texas skeletons. | 


The Way of Life 


* Ten thousand people are ex- 

pected to jam the 116-year- 
old village of Castroville, popu- 
lation 1,500, for the St. Louis Day 
homecoming August 21. The 
homecoming celebration, consid 
ered the oldest and largest of its| 
kind in South Texas, bears the 
name St. Louis Day in honor of 
the patron saint of the Catholic} 
parish, but Lutherans, Baptists 
and other groups also participate 
in the feasting and dancing. Last 
year 14,000 bottles of beer were 
consumed, along with 4,000 bot 
tles of soft drinks. 


The town was founded by Henr 
de Castro, a Jew from France 
no relation to the Castro family 
now residing in Havana. Most of 
the residents trace their ancestry 
to the Alsatian and German fam- | 
ilies who settled along the Me 
dina River in 1844. Many of the 
homes reflect Rhineland architec- 
ture, including 30 original pioneer 
homes. 


% Glen Payton, 32 - year - old 

wonder of real estate, has re 
turned to Dallas to promote sales | 
of tracts in a 220,000-acre subdi- 
vision in Colorado. Payton de- 
scribes the tracts as “air-condi-| 

















tioned, spacious chunks of cool, | - 


colorful Colorado mountain land.” | 
A public relations firm retained | 


made } ir 


his 


} quist 


mittee hearing on tax issues in 
Houston and publicly sounded the 
alarm that the sales tax would be 


| the main issue in the 56th legisla- 


ture. The sales tax would prob- 
ably have become a reality with- 
out the votes and efforts of Clyde 
Miller, Bill Kilgarlin, and Dean 
Johnston—the vote was that close 
om several occasions. Should not 
men be given credit for 
efforts rather than simply 
referred to as improvident? 
Clyde Miller, who served on the 
appropriations committee, got the 
largest appropriation for Harris. 
County in history. Bill Kilgarlin, 
what political writer Felton 


these 


their 


West of the Houston Post termed 
the “finest piece of oratory in the 
House of Representatives this ses- 


sion,” defeated an attempt to kill 
bill giving Harris County a 
member of the State 
Board of Education. . . These men 
vere more interested in the over- 
ll liberal efforts in Harris Coun- 
and the state and nation than 
their own personal campaigns. 
They spent most of their time to- 
ward these efforts. They never 
refused to attend a precinct meet- 
even when they knew there 
vould only be a few precinct 
workers present. They never re- 
to talk to a constituent or 
he representative of any organ- 
zed group at any time about any 
problem they might have. 

They fought a vigorous and 

urageous battle against all the 
political forces that exist, to say 
of money (and all the 
communications media — radio, 
IV, billboards, newspaper ads, 
direct mail, etc., that money can 
buy.) They bore the brunt of the 
conservative vs. liberal battle for 
legislative seats over the state. 
They should be given credit where 
credit is due. 

Wilma H. Johnston, 3854 Arbor, 
Houston 

(More Stump on Page 8) 


the World’ 


Payton says he made $2 mil- 
lion in six weeks by subdividing 
and selling properties in Hawaii. 
On a vacation two years ago, he 
decided he wanted to build his 
dream home’ there; he bought a 
large parcel of plantation land 
which he subdivided into home 
and sold. He maintains a 


second 


ing 


fused 





it 
Sites 


| permanent home in Hawaii, and 
also has a house in Denver and a 
| ranch near Boulder. His greatest 


ambition, as he tells it, is to “sub- 


| divide the world.” He says: “At 


the present time, there are less 
than four acres of land available 
per person in the United States. 
Considering that of this available 
90 per cent of it is located 
an undesirable climatic area, 
is really a very small 
amount for those who wish to 
own a piece of land in an ideal 
vacation climate.” 
te The University of Texas art 
department will offer gradu- 
work in painting, sculpture 
and graphics, art education, and 
art history beginning next fall 
semester. The faculty in studio 
courses and art education will in- 
clude Everett Spruce, Charles 
Umilauf, and Kelly Fearing, and 
graduate students in art history 
and museum criticism will study 
Marian Davis, Donald 
and Donald Weismann. 


land 


tnere 


inder 


Goodall 


| se A 11-year-old Swedish high 


school student, Conny Holm- 
is Beeville’s second foreign 
student guest under the sponsor- 


| ship of the local American Field 


Service chapter. Holmquist’s 


| school expenses will be paid by 


the Beeville high school council; 
individuals and civic organiza- 
tions contributed to the fund to 
bring him to Beeville. 
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‘TOUGH, UNDISCIPLINED TEXAS RANGERS’ 





An Admirable Study of Polk’s War 


THE MEXICAN WAR, by Otis 
A. Singletary, a book in the series, 
the Chicago History of American 
Civilization; The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960, 181 pp., $3.75. 

(Dr. Singletary, an associate 
professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, received his 
Ph.D. from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and is author of an earlier 
book, Negro Militia and Recon- 
struction. Dr. Harry Ransom, 
president of the University of 
Texas, has announced Single- 
tary as assistant to the president.) 


AUSTIN 


Otis Singletary’s book on 
the Mexican war is excellent. 
The wording is concise and 
many parts are amusing. It is 
a little too short and does not 
go into sufficient detail on 
some of the subjects: the San 
Patricio Brigade and the 
Texas Rangers, for example. 
At times Singletary becomes 
somewhat pedantic about co- 
operation between the Army 
and Navy. But there are few 
criticisms to be made, for it 
was intended to be a short 
history. 

The Mexican War was called 
“Polk’s War” by its critics. It 
seemed that the United States at 
the time was trying to get into a 
war with either Mexico or Great 
Britain, and Mexico won the toss. 
At the time the United States had 
fewer than 7,000 troops under 
arms. 


The immediate cause of the war 
was the annexation of Texas by 
the United States in 1845. There 
had been much ill will on both 
sides before then. Texas had won 
her independence from Mexico in 
1836, but Santa Anna had been 
deposed as president for signing 
the peace treaty. The Texans 
especially hated the Mexicans. 
The total annihilation of the de- 
fenders of the Alamo and the sub- 
sequent burning of the bodies; the 
massacre of the 300 defenders of 
Goliad after they had surrend- 
ered; and after the war, the raid 
on San Antonio by General Woll, 
the mistreatment of Texas pris- 
oners taken in the Santa Fe ex- 
pedition, and the Mexicans’ ex- 
ecution of every tenth man in the 
ill-fated Mier expedition contrib- 
uted to the ill will. Andrew Jack- 
son's recognition of Texas inde- 
pendence before he went out of 
office, the sending of troops to 
the Sabine River, and the prema- 
ture capture of Monterrey, Cali- 
fornia, in 1842 by Commodore 
Catesby Jones of the American 
Navy did not ease the tension 
much. 

Mexico claimed that the bound- 
ary between the United States and 
Mexico was the Sabine. Polk dis- 
patched the veteran Indian 
fighter, Zachary Taylor, with 4,000 
American troops to the Rio 
Grande to help settle the dispute. 

Both the U.S. and Mexico were 
overconfident. Knowing the New 
England abolitionists did not want 
another slave state, the Mexicans 
did not figure the Americans 
would fight. Mexico also thought 
England and France would join 
the war on her side. The United 
States was totally unprepared to 
fight the war. It had made no 
military plans and when it did, it 
did not properly take under con- 
sideration the large distances to 
be traversed, the arid country and 
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large armies to be supplied there- 
in, yellow fever, mountains, and 
continuous numerical superiority 
by the Mexicans. 


ENERAL ARISTA attacked a 

contingent of troops sent by 
Taylor to reconnoiter, and the 
United States declared war. The 
first two engagements were 
fought in South Texas, near 
Brownsville, at Palo Alto and Re- 
saca de las Palmas. S. Taylor won 
them both, although he was out- 
numbered three to one. 

Polk was in a quandary most of 
the war. He was a Democrat, but 
his two top generals, Zachary 
Taylor and Winfield Scott, were 
Whigs. Therefore, he had the dis- 
tasteful duty to grant fame to a 
couple of men who were sure to 


try to ride the war to the White | 


House. 


He tried his best to even the | 


score with some Democratic gen- 


erals. He promoted his old law| 
to general and | 


partner, Pillow; 


sent him along with Scott. An-| 


other Democratic general was 
Franklin Pierce, whom Scott later 
ran against, unsuccessfully, for 
president. (Scott unmagnanimous- 
ly informed the voters that Pierce 
had fainted on the battlefield, but 
it didn’t seem to do him much 
good.) 

Taylor had an unbroken string 
of victories ahd eventually cap- 
tured Monterrey, Mexico. Then 
Washington noticed there was a 
desert and quite a few mountains 
between Monterrey and Mexico 
City. Taylor was content to sit the 
war out in Northern Mexico and 
let the Mexicans attack him, but 
Polk was worried about the polit- 
ical implications of a long and 
drawn-out war. He decided to 
send Scott by sea to Vera Cruz 
and then on to Mexico City and 
end the war. 

Taylor was very bitter about 
Scott commandeering part of his 
troops for the Vera Cruz expedi- 
tion. He was angry with Polk for 
embarrassing him and with Scott 
for stealing his military glory. 
Scott and Taylor soon became bit- 
ter enemies, and both of them 
hated Polk, who returned their 
consideration. 

The Mexican troops were most- 
ly from the peasant class, with of- 
ficers of the aristocracy who in 
many cases were unacquainted 
with their profession. They de- 
pended on their artillery, their 
musketry, and their calvalry. Un- 
fortunately for them, the Ameri- 
can troops originally earned their 
livelihood with their guns, for 
most of them were from the fron- 
tier territories. The Americans 
were also excellent with the bay- 
onet, a weapon with which the 
Mexicans were not so _ skilled. 
American artillery was excellent 
and their calvalry superior to the 
Mexican. 

West Point provided excellent 
officers for the Mexican war. Lee, 
Grant, Beauregard, Meade, Long- 
street, Jackson, A. S. Johnston, 
J. E. Johnston, Jackson, and Sher- 
man were some of them. 

Scott, who was the overall com- 
mander, was even more success- 
ful than Taylor. With naval aid 
he forced the surrender of Vera 
Cruz and marched off inland 
toward Mexico City, capturing 
Cerro Gordo, Jalapa, Perote, and 
Puebla. 


N THE MEANTIME, Polk had 

had .a diplomatic brainstorm. 
He decided that if he could get 
Santa Anna back in power in 
Mexico he could easily negotiate 
a treaty with him or Texas and 
get the war over with. Santa 
Anna was busy watching cock 
fights in Cuba. MacKenzie was 
sent to negotiate with him. The 
naval commander blockading Vera 
Cruz had instructions to let Santa 
Anna through. Santa Anna did 


not show proper gratitude at all, 
immediately reorganizing his 
army to fight. So Mexico was 
given its best general. 

Santa Anna learned that Scott 
had greatly weakened Taylor's 
army in the north and decided to 
attack Taylor first, defeat him, 
and then return to Mexico City in 
time to thwart Scott. He was suc- 
cessful in getting an army of 
20,000 men up to Buena Vista 
across the burning desert to at- 
tack Taylor, but Taylor fought 
him to a standstill with about 
4,500 men, and Santa Anna de- 
cided to retreat. He marched the 
remnants of his army back to 
Mexico City to await Scott's in- 
vasion. 





| 


| 


| 
| 


Otis Singletary 


Even the Duke of Wellington 
was pessimistic about Scott's 
chances before Mexico City. He 
said that Scott’s position was 
hopeless, that he couldn't take 
Mexico City with his small army 
and he couldn’t get out with it. 
Scott managed to take it in stride, 
although outnumbered three to 
one. 

In addition to the higher eche- 
lon dissension among the Ameri- 
cans, the regulars resented the 
volunteers’ lackadaisical manners 
and lack of discipline, and the vol- 
unteers hated army discipline and 
wanted to drink, raise hell, and 
do as they pleased when they 





| Pleased. After the battle of Mon- 


| terrey, Taylor sent home McCul- 
lough’s Rangers as uncontrollable. 
Singletary comments, “The ... sit- 
uation ... was made worse by the 
presence of tough, undisciplined 
Texas Rangers who engaged in 





what one eyewitness described as 
a ‘running warfare, embittered 
by old Texan feuds and waged be- 
tween the half savage guerrillas 
of Mexico and the lynch gangs of 
the border!’” 

Scott was a little more success- 
ful controlling his army. If his 
soldiers gave him too much trou- 
ble he hanged them; mostly he 
placed them in the guardhouse. 

Polk was always eager to nego- 
tiate with the Mexicans, so he 
sent Nicholas Trist to accompany 
Scott’s army as his minister. After 
the capture of Puebla, Trist again 
felt that it was time to negotiate 
and sent word to Santa Anna. 
Santa Anna wanted $10,000 before- 
hand and $1 million after the 
treaty was ratified. Scott and 
Trist resolved this smirch upon 
American honor by bribing the 
enemy. Santa Anna pocketed the 
money and used the time to re- 
organize his army. 


COTT PROCEEDED to win the 
battles of Contreras and Chu- 
rubusco, gaining the entrance to 
Mexico City. At Churubusco the 
Americans captured the San Pa- 
tricio Brigade. 

At the beginning of the war 
about one third of the American 
army consisted of foreigners. 
Numerous among these were the 
Irish. During Taylor’s expedition 
in south Texas, the Mexicans sent | 
leaflets to the Irish chiding them| 
for fighting for a Protestant for- 
eign country, and against good 
Catholics, too. Furthermore, they 
promised them land and places ir 
the Mexican Army if they woulc 
desert. They further describec 


The Americans entered Mexico 
City, and the Mexican population 
waged guerilla warfare on them 
from the housetops. Stern meas- 
ures adopted by Scott put a stop 
to that. Santa Anna was reduced 
to a force too small to capture 
even a supply train. 

Polk had become highly irate 
with Trist and had sent for him 
to come home, but a few days be- 
fore Trist was scheduled to leave, 
he received word that the Mexi- 
cans were finally willing to ne- 
gotiate a peace treaty. He decided 
to stay and negotiate it instead of 
wasting months by going home. 
So, the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo was negotiated without 
Washington's approval. Polk was 
but the terms of the 
treaty were so acceptable he 
couldn’t reject it. So ended the 
Mexican War. DAN STRAWN 


furious, 
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the charms of the senioritas ir 
Matamoros across the river whict 
they were not then enjoying 
Across the river the Irish went 
Upon their recapture, Scott de- 
cided to have a large number of 
them hanged, but delayed the ex- 
ecutions until the American Flag 
was raised over Chapultepec Cas- 
tle. 

Kearney captured New Mexico, 
and then moved on to California, 
leaving Doniphan with 1,000 men 
to march south and capture Chi- 
huahua, which he did. When Kear- 
ney arrived in California it had 
already been taken by Stockton, 
the naval commander, and Cap- 
tain John Fremont; a revolt broke 
out and they had to do it all over 
again with much? greater diffi- 
culty. 





In the Texas Past 

Sir: Thank you for the article, 
“Rangers, Comanches, and Ranch- 
eros in Texas” by Charles Rams- 
dell (Obs. July 8). To further il- 
lustrate his sentences, .. . “it was 
the colossal despotism of Santa 
Anna that forced the colonists to 
take a stand. This was the real 
cause of the Revolution,” I ur- 
gently recommend, and challenge 
native Texans and others to read 
the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence . . . Mexico had a state 
religion. In black and white see 
how Texans liked a state religion. 
See if they were bigoted or toler- 
ant. History cannot be denied. 

Mrs. C. H. Fields, 5863 Belcrest 
Ave., Houston 33. 


Sirs: Pray tell me why you 
chose to promote a book such as 
God and Man in Washington? 
Paul Blanchard is a bigot; a bigot 
with a liberal vocabulary to be 
sure, but a bigot nevertheless .. . 
(He is) not worried that the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy has too much po- 
litical power but that they have 
any at all. 

So I am puzzled that you could 
possibly think that such a book, 





RS The 





| whose author does not hesitate 
to jerk conclusions from their 
logical context or misrepresent 
the whole conception of authority 
in the Catholic Church, that such 
a book can add anything to a 
discussion between men only in- 
terested in the truth. Men with 
closed minds, no matter which 
side they may take, should have) 
no part in such a discussion. | 

J. R. Schuh, Kilgore. 

(The Observer naturally does 
not endorse or criticize books 
merely by advertising or selling 
them.—Ed.) 





Sirs: I have read your com- 
ments on the political situation 
in every major political event 
since I came to Austin, and have 
found them very enlightening 
and wish to continue to do so 
without interruption during the 
coming: elections. 

Too much of our press “ex- 
presses generalities out of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” as Senator 
Kennedy said about Poor Richard 
Nixon, who seeks to replace a 
great golfer with a great caddy. 

A. H. Thomas, Jr., 121 East No. 
Loop, Austin 17. 
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We Suggest This Week: 


WRITING, WRITERS 


(0 WRITERS AT WORK, the 
Paris Review Interviews 
with great living writers— 
Faulkner, Simenon, Styron, 
Capote, Thurber, many oth- 
ers. Editor, Malcolm Cow- 
ley. Comenay $1.45 (paper). 
THE ELEMENTS OF 
STYLE, by William Strunk, 
Jr., with a chapter on writ- 
ing by E. B. White. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

OA Y CHRONI- 
CLE: 1920-1950, by Edmund 
bm agg Anchor, $1.25 (pa- 


o THOMAS WOLFE, a biog- 
raphy, by Elizabeth Nowell. 
Doubieday, $5.95 

oO INTERPRETATIONS OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

edited by Charles Feidel- 

son, Jr. and Paul Brodt- 
korb, Jr. ee Univer- 


0 BéedeandR™ 
Nobert Graves. Univers. 
ty $1.45 (paper). 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 























